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INTRODUCTION 


Artificial insemination plays an important part in this 
country in the control of bovine trichomoniasis and the 
apparent decrease in the incidence of the disease during 
the past few years partly may be due to the increasing 
use of this technique. It has been suggested, however, by 
Hadley (1942) that one of the dangers of artificial insemina- 
tion is that the disease may be spread by this means, and 
the observations of Bartlett e¢ al. (1947) and Sellers e¢ al. 
(1950), who have recorded the numbers of infections among 
cows artificially inseminated from infected bulls, confirm 
this. Scanty infections in bulls are difficult to diagnose 
and, despite careful selection, 7. foetus does occur, 
although rarely, in bulls at artificial insemination centres. 
Because of that occurrence and because the use of valuable 
animals for artificial insemination has been considered as 
an alternative to slaughter (Butaye, 1949; Sellers et al. 
1950) it is important that, further information on trans- 
mission of the disease should be acquired. 

A suitable opportunity occurred when a bull at an arti- 
ficial insemination centre was found to be infected and it 
was strongly suspected that the infection had been passed 
to a cow which had been inseminated from him. The 
study reported in this paper was an attempt to obtain some 
of the required information. In the course of the experi- 
ments three bulls were infected artificially, and a number 
of observations on these infections are included. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


MATERIAL AND METHODS 


PREPUTIAL WASHINGS 

The method of obtaining preputial washings is one that 
has been in regular use for some time in this laboratory 
(Pierce, 1950). It involves the use of a ‘‘ Wellcome ”’ 
flutter valve to inject roo ml. of normal physiological 
saline* through a strong glass tube inserted well into the 
preputial meatus so that the washing fluid does not come 
into contact with dirty preputial hairs. The prepuce is 
thoroughly massaged for about a minute and the fluid 
then drained out with the aid of gentle pressure on the 
prepuce. By following this procedure, the saline never 
comes into contact with the external skin surface, the 


“Saline was always prepared with glass-distilled water. 
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delivery tube remaining in place throughout the whole 


operation. 


This method proved extremely efficient and since loss 
of fluid rarely exceeded 5 to 10 ml., it was possible to make 
a rough estimate of the numbers of parasites which were 
removable from the preputial cavity. In these experiments 
the washings were measured and then concentrated to 
5 ml. by centrifuging at 1,500 r.p.m. for five minutes 
(diameter of head = 35 cm.). The number of trichomonads 
in I cu.mm. of concentrate was counted in a Fuchs- 
Rosenthal counting chamber. The mean of three such 
counts was taken and the total numbers recovered in 
100 ml. were calculated. Where trichomonads were scanty, 
at least three coverslip preparations were examined under 
the % inch objective using a 15x eyepiece and each prepara- 
tion was searched for at least 15 minutes before a negative 
finding was recorded. 


PREPARATION OF CULTURES 

Cultures were made in glucose broth on an inspissated 
serum slope (Kerr & Robertson, 1943), the liquid phase being 
prepared with ‘‘ Difco ’’ Bacto Tryptose (Pierce, 1949). 
Mahmoud (1944) used penicillin to establish bacteria-free 
cultures of T. foetus but streptomycin has been found 
to give more satisfactory results (Pierce, 1950) and the 
latter antibiotic generally was used at a concentration of 
5,000 units per ml. in making cultures from concentrated 
preputial washings or from semen. It was found that even 
slight overheating during the sterilisation of the medium 
produced a marked deterioration and it was necessary to 
test each new batch by inoculation with small numbers of 
trichomonads from the stock laboratory strains as 
follows : — 

A two-day culture of the ‘‘ Manley ”’ strain was diluted 
1 : 2 with formol saline and the number of organisms in 
o-I cu.mm. was counted, using a Thoma counting chamber. 
The mean of three such counts was taken and the original 
culture carefully diluted in glucose broth-saline (1 : 2) to 
give a suspension containing approximately 10 organisms 
per ml. Six cultures were prepared from each suspension 
using 1 ml. inocula in test tubes of the above medium and 
incubated at 37°C. Within three days, if the medium 
was good, trichomonads easily could be detected micro- 
scopically and a visible opacity developed at the end of 
a week. This rough test ensured that each batch of medium 
was capable of supporting the growth of small numbers 
of trichomonads. 

Where only a few organisms were present, and micro- 
scopical detection was difficult, 0°5 ml. of the concentrated 
preputial washing or of semen was used to inoculate 
duplicate cultures, and coverslip preparations from these 
were examined microscopically at intervals for 15 days, 
after which time failure to find trichomonads constituted 


a negative result. 


COLLECTION OF SEMEN 
Semen was collected in the manner described by Walton 
(1945) using the short artificial vagina. It is a common 
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practice at artificial insemination centres to recover as 
much semen as possible by draining the artificial vagina 
into the collecting tube. This is likely to lead to con- 
tamination of the semen with organisms normally found 
on the surface of the glans penis. To prevent confusion 
due to this factor in our results, as far as possible, drainage 
of semen into the collecting tube from the lining sleeve was 
minimised by keeping the vagina inclined with the open end 
downwards after collection. 


Semen was diluted with the usual egg-yolk-buffer mixture 
composed of equal parts egg yolk and 3:92 per cent. sodium 
citrate adjusted to pH 6-7. Seminal plasma was obtained 
by centrifuging freshly collected semen from normal bulls; 
the supernatant fluid was removed and stored at — 10° C. 


The technique for washing the lining sleeves was as 
follows: the water was first drained out and one end of 
the sleeve was freed from the casing and tied securely. 
The other end was then loosened and the tied end drawn 
out. This procedure ensured that tap-water, which was 
likely to injure the protozoa, could not come into contact 
with the inside of the sleeve. Sgrensen’s M/15 phosphate 
buffer mixture* was added to physiological saline in the 
proportion of r : 4 and 100 ml. of the mixture was poured 
into the sleeve, both ends of which were then securely 
grasped and shaken up and down for one to two minutes. 
The washing was run into a centrifuge tube and concen- 
trated by centrifuging at 1,500 r.p.m. for five minutes to 


Taare I 
EJACULATES COLLECTED FROM BuLL 1. RESULTS OF CULTURAL TESTS FOR PRESENCE OF 7. foetus 


— 


145,000 and 186,000 organisms respectively. During the 
following four months washings then at approximately 
weekly intervals contained between 40,000 and 1,200,000 
trichomonads on every occasion. 

It was in the collected semen of this bull that attempts 
first were made to demonstrate the presence of tricho- 
monads, and because the movement of sperm made the 
detection of the protozoa by microscopical examination 
extremely difficult, it was decided to use cultures for this 
purpose. 

It was thought that the majority of trichomonads would 
reach the semen from the walls of the artificial vagina which 
came into close contact with the surface of the glans penis 
where the greatest numbers of trichomonads occur (Bartlett, 
1949). To examine the possibility of reducing contamina- 
tion from this source .. 2 collections were made in two ways. 
Three to five ejaculates were usually collected at a time 
from the same animal within the space of about 10 minutes, 
and in one series of collections a separate artificial vagina 
was used for each ejaculate and in the other series one 
vagina was used for all the ejaculates on each occasion 
with only the glass collecting tube being renewed. The © 
results of the cultural tests are recorded in Table I and 
it is evident that 25 per cent. of the total number of 
ejaculates collected contained demonstrable trichomonads. 
Siightly more positive results were obtained when several 
ejaculates were collected in succession with one artificial 
vagina. 


Separate A.V. for each ejaculate 


Several ejaculates collected in one A.V. 


Ejaculates in order of 


Ejaculates in order of 


Total number of collection Total number of collection 
successive ejaculates successive ejaculates 
Cc D E A B Cc D E F 
0 0 6 + 0 0 0 0 
0 + 0 3 0 0 + 
4 0 0 + + 
0 0 


approximately 5 ml. The concentrate was then used to 
inoculate two tubes of culture medium containing strepto- 
mycin, which were incubated at 37° C. for 14 days and 
examined periodically. 

The three bulls which were infected experimentally were 
first proved free of infection by examination of at least 
three preputial washings at weekly intervals. Through- 
out the experiments the bulls were kept in isolated loose 
boxes or on short chains in stalls, no free contact with other 
animals being permitted. 


EXPERIMENTAL FINDINGS 


The Demonstration of T. foetus in Semen.—Infection 
with 7. foetus was first suspected in Bull 1 when 
the organisms were observed in an aborted foetus from a 
cow inseminated by him. Trichomonads were subsequently 
demonstrated in preputial washings and the animal was 
sent to Weybridge. 


Three preputial washings obtained at monthly intervals 
during the period of these observations contained 75,000, 


* Four parts M/15 K H, PO, : One part M/IS Na, HPO,. pH 7-4. 


The Viability of T. foetus in Stored Semen.—When it 
was found possible to demonstrate trichomonads in semen, 
it became of interest to determine the period of viability 
under normal conditions of semen storage. For these 
experiments trichomonads derived from laboratory cultures 
of the Manley strain were used. Two-day cultures were 
washed and resuspended in physiological saline. The 7 
trichomonads were then counted and added to fresh semen 
to give a concentration of 100,000 organisms per ml. This 
suspension was diluted 1 : ro in seminal plasma and in 
egg-yolk-buffer mixture, both containing 1,000 units of 
streptomycin per ml. The mixtures were placed in screw- 
cap bottles and these in a water-bath to which small pieces 
of ice were added until the temperature was lowered to 
5° C., the cooling period being 20 to 30 minutes. The 
mixtures were then placed in a refrigerator, the internal 
temperature of which varied between 4° and 8° C. 
Samples of 0-5 ml. were removed at intervals of 6 hours, 
24 hours, 48 hours, 72 hours, etc.. after cooling. The 
samples were added to culture medium, incubated at 
37° C. and periodically examined. The results are recorded 
in Table II and indicate that the trichomonads remained 
alive for at least two days and at most five. 
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Tasre II 
THE SurvivaL oF 7. foetus AT 4° to 8° C. 


Survival Time—Days 


Experiment 
Number Seminal plasma Egg-yolk buffer 
1 5 5 
2 2 2 
3 2 4 


The Viability of T. foetus on the Walls of the Artificial 
Vagina.—The next series of experiments was designed to 
demonstrate the presence of trichomonads in the artificial 
vagina and to determine how long they remained viable 
at this site. The vaginas were used for semen collection 
in the usual way, and set on one side for a variable period 
before the lining sleeve was removed and washed. The 
time elapsing between the use of the vagina and washing 
with the buffered saline was noted and usually the other 
manipulations occupied a further 10 minutes before the 
parasites reached the culture medium. The observations 
were made on two bulls, one (1) infected naturally and 
the other (3) infected artificially as described later. It 
will be seen from the data recorded in Table III that 
trichomonads could be recovered from the artificial vaginas 
and that the parasites remained alive for some hours, 
the longest survival period being five hours. 


III 
RECOVERY OF TRICHOMONADS FROM THE LINING SLEEVES OF 
ARTIFICIAL VAGINAS 


Sleeve Time between use of A.V. 
Experiment number and preparation of culture Cultures 

A (Bull 1) 1 20 minutes 

2 20 = 

3 1 hour 

4 

1} hours 
B (Bull 1) l 15 minutes 

2 19 hours 0 

3 9 ,, 0 
C (Bull 1) ... 1 5 hours 0 
D (Bull 1) ... l 5 hours 
E (Bull 3) 1 20 minutes 

2 4 hours 

3 S 


The Transmission of T. foetus from Bull to Bull.—The 
possibility of transmitting the infection from bull to bull 
through improper cleansing of the artificial vagina was next 
considered and as a first step it was thought desirable to 
demonstrate that the parasites present in the prepuce can 
establish themselves in another bull and to trace the pro- 
gress of the infection there. For this purpose a preputial 
washing from an infected bull was concentrated by centri- 
fugation and 1 ml. of the concentrate containing 15,000 
organisms was injected into the prepuce of the uninfected 
Bull 2 by means of a glass pipette inserted well into the 
preputial cavity, the prepuce being massaged for a few 
minutes afterwards. Preputial washings subsequently were 
made at weekly intervals and the parasites were first 
detected microscopically three weeks after infection. They 
were at first extremely scanty, only two organisms being 
found after prolonged search. Thereafter parasites were 
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recovered regularly, but never more than about 5,000 
organisms were present in each washing. Cultures were not 
used to follow the course of this infection, but it is possible 
that the parasites could have been detected by this method 
before they were found by microscopical examination. 

Two experiments were carried out with artificial vaginas 
contaminated by semen collection from infected bulls. 

(a) An artificial vagina was used 20 minutes after the 
initial collection of semen from the infected Bull 1 to 
collect a single ejaculate from the clean Bull 3. No 
attempt was made to sterilise the artificial vagina, which 
was merely set aside at room temperature between the 
collections. The second ejaculate gave positive cultures 
and trichomonads were similarly demonstrated in washings 
of the lining sleeve of the A.V. The parasites must have 
been deposited in the A.V. by Bull 1 and Bull 3 was 
thus exposed to the infection. The trichomonads sub- 
sequently became established in Bull 3 and the course 
of the infection is recorded in Table IV, which shows that 
the parasites were detected microscopically in the first 
washing taken one week after the initial infection, that a 
considerable intensity of infection had been reached at the 
second week and thereafter it was maintained at a con- 
sistently high level. 


TaBLe IV 
THE NuMBERS OF 'TRICHOMONADS RECOVERED 
FROM BULL 3 AFTER INFECTION WITH AN 
ARTIFICIAL VAGINA 


Organisms recovered in 


Days after 
preputial washings 


infection 


6 Only one seen 
12 163,000 
20 110,000 
27 115,000 
51 217,000 


(b) The first attempt to infect Bull 4 was made with 
an artificial vagina infected from Bull 1. This artificial 
vagina, without further treatment, was again used 25 
minutes later to collect an ejaculate from Bull 4. The 
cultures from this ejaculate gave negative results but 
trichomonads were demonstrated in washings from the 
lining sleeve. Preputial washings taken from Bull 4 at 
weekly intervals for the next eight weeks remained con- 
sistently negative both to microscopical examination and 
cultural tests, and it was presumed that the animal had 
not become infected. In the second attempt an artificial 
vagina was used to collect semen from Bull 3, 32 days 
after he became infected. This .same vagina was used 
15 minutes later to collect an ejaculate from Bull 4. The 
single ejaculate gave positive cultures and the lining sleeve 
was shown similarly to contain trichomonads. Four wash- 
ings were made at approximately weekly intervals, com- 
mencing one week after infection, and all gave positive 
cultures, but in none of the washings could the parasites 
be demonstrated microscopically. It was thus evident 
that the infection was extremely scanty. When this animal 
was slaughtered six weeks later, scrapings from the glans 
penis and the distal part of the urethra were examined 
microscopically and by the culture method. Again it 
proved impossible to find the parasites under the micro- 
scope although positive cultures were obtained from both 
sites. The important point had, however, been demon- 


strated that the infection was transmitted through the 
medium of the artificial vagina. 
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DISCUSSION 


Although artificial insemination was instituted for 


livestock improvement, the technique is often used 
in controlling outbreaks of trichomoniasis and other 
venereal diseases. Its commercial application may 


therefore be largely responsible for the decrease in 
the incidence of trichomoniasis in this country. There 
are, however, certain dangers, most of which are 
associated with the difficulty of diagnosing the disease 
in the buli and the possibility that infected bulls may be 
approved for use in artificial insemination centres. The 
observations on the course of the infection in Bull 4 
recorded in this paper emphasise the reality of this danger, 
as the parasites might never have been detected had 
cultures not been used. A similar case recently occurred in 
the field when the usual microscopical examination failed 
to demonstrate the parasites in a preputial washing, 
although positive cultures were subsequently obtained from 
the same material. It would therefore appear that this 
danger could be reduced by the inclusion of cultural tests 
in all investigations of trichomonas infections in bulls, in 
order to increase the chances of detecting scanty infections. 


In the preparation of the cultures it is advantageous to 
incorporate antibiotics in the medium as Schneider (1948) 
and Lamont (1950) already have demonstrated. Experi- 
ence in this laboratory confirms the observations of Lamont 
(1950) that the prepuces of bulls frequently contain bacteria 
resistant to penicillin, but the use of streptomycin often 
overcomes this difficulty as it is less selective in its action. 
In some cases it has proved necessary to use both penicillin 
and streptomycin in order to suppress bacterial growth. 
The proportion of trichomonas infections which can be 
detected by this method could be decided only after a 
long period of trial. 

Should an infected bull find its way into an artificial 
insemination centre, in spite of the usual precautions, all 
the conditions exist for the transmission of the disease in 
his semen. We have found it possible to demonstrate the 
trichomonads in semen samples from infected bulls and 
to recover them from the artificial vaginas used to make the 
collections. Storage of the infected semen under the usual 
conditions of temperature, dilution and = apparently 
exerted little inhibitory effect upon the trichomonads. 


A further danger is suggested by the facility with which 
the parasites could be passed from one bull to another 
through the medium of the artificial vagina. , This 
emphasises the necessity for strict hygienic measures when- 
ever this apparatus is used in the routine practice of 
artificial insemination and in infertility investigations. A 
use for our infection technique may be found in the study 
of trichomoniasis and other venereal diseases in bulls, where 
it is required to establish infections at will. 

It is quite clear from our observations and those of 
Bartlett e¢ al. (1947) that the use of an infected bull for 
artificial insemination offers no practical alternative to his 
slaughter, although by its practice the actual numbers of 
parasites reaching the female may be reduced. The data 
presented in Tables I and III support this latter suggestion, 
it being shown that in every case trichomonads could be 
recovered from the artificial vaginas immediately after 
collection, and that, at each direct service, trichomonads 
would thus be deposited in the vagina of the cow, while 
only some of the ejaculates collected artificially contained 
demonstrable parasites. 

The infection experiments suggested that the semen 
became contaminated with trichomonads from the lining 


sleeve of the artificial vaginas, since on each of two 
occasions infected ejaculates were obtained from clean bulls 
by collection with infected equipment. The observations 
recorded in Table I suggest that by using a separate 
artificial vagina for each ejaculate, a further reduction in 
the number of infected semen samples may be obtained. 
Since the number of experiments was small, the significance 
of this difference may be doubtful; but this aspect may be 
worthy of further consideration in developing a practical 
technique for reducing the contamination of semen by any 
pathogenic organisms carried on the surface of the penis. 

Although artificial insemination remains as an important 
weapon in combating trichomoniasis it has certain weak- 
nesses. Our results confirm that its benefits could easily be 
neutralised, and indicate the need for precautions to prevent 
a reversal of its role, from that of cortroller to that of 
wide disseminator. 


SUMMARY 

1. During the collection of semen from trichomonas- 
infected bulls the parasites were recovered both from the 
semen and from the lining sleeves of the artificial vaginas. § 

2. It was shown that the parasites remained alive in 
semen under the normal conditions of storage at low tem- 
peratures (4° to 8° C.) for periods of at least two days. 

3. The artificial vaginas harboured active trichomonads 
for periods up to five hours and it was found easy to trans- 
mit the infection from one bull to another through the Jj 
medium of the artificial vagina. 

4. Observations on the progress of three such experi- 
mental infections are recorded. 

5. Attention is drawn to the inadequacy of the micro- 
scopical examination of preputial washings for the detection 
of scanty trichomonas infections in bulls. Cultural methods 
which are described give more reliable results. 

Acknowledgment.—Grateful acknowledgment is made to 
Dr. E. L. Taylor for his interest and help. 
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CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 


More cruelty to animals has been reported by the R.S.P.C.A. in 
1951 than in any previous year. About 32,000 cases were investi- 
gated by the Society’s Inspectors, 1,000 more than in 1950. Court 
convictions for cruelty to animals increased from 894 to 936, and 
140 persons were disqualified from owning dogs. More than a 
quarter of these convictions were for ill-treatment of dogs (250); 
next came horses (110) ; and cats (85). 
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INFESTATION OF DOMESTIC DUCKS WITH 
ACUARIA (ECHINURIA) UNCINATA 


BY 
J. C. BUXTON, CONNIE M. FORD anp I. B. MUNRO, 


VETERINARY INVESTIGATION LABORATORY, NOTTINGHAM 
UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE, SUTTON BONINGTON, 
LOUGHBOROUGH 


The nematodes of the gizzard which give rise to disease 
in domestic birds belong to the two families Tricho- 
strongylidae and Acuariidae of which Amidostomum nodu- 
losum, a member of the former group, is probably the best 
known, since it causes ‘‘ gizzard worm ”’ disease in geese. 
The members of the family Acuariidae, however, have 
only rarely been identified in cases of disease and such 
infestations appear to be relatively uncommon in domestic 
fowl. Within this group A. spiralis has been found as a 
cause of disease amongst partridge and grouse in the United 
States (Yeatter, 1934; Bump, 1935), but fatal infestations 
with A. uncinata appear to be confined to water fowl 
inhabiting ponds in which is present Daphnia pulex, the 
water flea, which acts as an intermediate host for the 
worms. The disease has been described in Germany and 
France as causing serious losses in ducks with mortalities 
of up to 100 per cent. (Kauker, 1941; Hill, 1941; Marotel 
& Pierron, 1947) aswell as in India and Afghanistan (Maple- 
stone, 1939; Akhtar, 1936) but no record can be found of 
the condition having been diagnosed previously in Britain. 

In July, 1951, 250 white Aylesbury ducks were purchased 
and brought on to premises situated about 12 miles from 
the Lincolnshire coast, where they were given access to a 
small lake, the level of which is maintained by natural 
springs. Deaths amongst the flock began after three weeks 
and about 50 birds died during the first eight days of 
disease. There were few marked symptoms apart from 
rapid emaciation and dullness, and, in the majority of 
instances, birds were found dead for no accountable reason. 


DIAGNOSIS 


Post-mortem examinations were conducted upon the car- 
cases of seven ducks, in five of which similar lesions were 
found. In each case there was marked thickening and 
distention of the lower third of the proventriculus, and 
upon opening the tube this thickening was seen to be 
due to a number of swellings, 1 to 2 cm. in diameter, lying 
beneath the mucous membrane, from which small para- 
sitic worms protruded. In some cases the individual lesions 
communicated by means of perforations. Each swelling 
was found to contain a solidly packed quantity of worms, 
over 300 of which were recovered from the proventriculus 
of one bird. These lesions appeared to represent the acute 
stage of the condition and their presence coincided with 
the peak of mortality in the flock, but post-mortem 
examinations carried out upon the bodies of two further 
birds, which had died five weeks later, disclosed a picture 
indicative of a more chronic condition. In each pf these 
latter cases obstruction of the lumen of the proventriculus 
was almost complete and there was impaction of the tube 
with food from the oesophagus, thereby indicating that the 
birds had continued to feed up to a short while before 
death. Similar swelling of the proventriculus was observed, 
but no worms were present. Instead the lesions were filled 


with inspissated pus, which could be ‘‘ shelled ’’ out of 
each cavity. Both carcases were extremely emaciated. 


The worms from acute cases of the disease were identified 
subsequently as Acuaria uncinata. Each was about } inch 
in length, the species being characterised by the presence 
ot:four cordons attached to the anterior end of the body. 
In the case of A. uncinata the cordons anastomose in two 
pairs, giving the appearance of continuous and roughly 
circular bands, also the cuticle bears four longitudinal 
rows of spines (Ménnig, 1938). Worm eggs are passed out 
in the faeces of infested birds, are taken in by water fleas 
(Daphnia pulex), in which they hatch and the infective 
larvae develop. The water fleas are swallowed by aquatic 
birds, when the larvae mature and migrate through the 
lining of the proventriculus. 


The water of the pond on which the ducks had been 
swimming was shallow and clear and from the bank a con- 
siderable quantity and variety of active creatures could 
be seen. A representative collection of these was sent to 
Dr. G. Lapage at the Department of Animal Pathology, 
Cambridge, who kindly carried out the identification of 
Daphnia and Cyclops in the sample. The presence of worm 
larvae could not be detected, however, in any members of 
the pond life submitted and it is probable that this was due 
to the time which had elapsed before taking the sample. 


CONTROL 


When the identity of the worms had been established the 
ducks were removed from the lake to buildings in which 
fresh drinking water was available, but after four weeks 
from the beginning of the outbreak only about 50 ducks 
remained alive and the number had been reduced to 37 
by the conclusion of the eighth week. 


In an outbreak of A. uncinata infestation of ducks which 
occurred in France, Marotel and Pierron (1947) were able 
to exterminate water fleas by adding lime to the pond at 
a concentration of one part of lime to 20,000 parts of water, 
and one month later, having treated the ducks with small 
doses of carbon tetrachloride, they were able to return 
them to the pond without ill effect. In the outbreak in 
Lincolnshire, however, deaths took place so rapidly and 
mortality and infestation had been upon such a scale prior 
to diagnosis, that it was decided, at the time of the 
investigation, not to treat the surviving birds, account 
being taken also of the risks attached to the treatment of 
birds with powerful anthelmintics. An attempt was made 
to lower the population of water fleas by stocking the main 
pond of the farm with about 60 suitable fresh water fish 
and, at the same time, the remaining ducks were kept con- 
fined. Lime was added to a second pond on the premises, 
some distance away. : 

In this outbreak it was not possible completely to 
identify the source of the infestation. Upon investigation, 
however, it seemed probable that the ducks had become 
infected by one of two possible routes. Firstly, the birds 
had been purchased from premises on which a variety 
of different water fowl is kept, including a number 
of wild geese, and it was thought that the ducks might 
have become infected prior to purchase. Against this 
theory, however, was the statement of the original owner 
that at no time had disease been seen in his stock and that 
other aquatic domesticated birds on the same premises had 
remained healthy. Under the circumstances it is more 
likely that infestation in the ducks took place after purchase 
and- that in the lake there existed a sufficient number of 
water fleas carrying the larvae of A. uncinata to set up the 
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disease. The lake is near to the east coast and is on a route 
which is often taken by itinerant wild water fowl, some 
of which could have deposited worm eggs in their faeces. 
However, there is little accurate information regarding the 
extent to which such birds carry disease of this kind. 


DISCUSSION 


The main interest of this investigation lay in the differ- 
ence between the two types of disease which were seen 
in the flock. Although in the early acute stage of infesta- 
tion mortality was high and deaths took place suddenly, 
in most cases without apparent symptoms, post-mortem 
examinations showed an entire absence of lesions of the 
spectacular kind which generally are associated with acute 
disease and high mortality in birds. The only visible 
change was the swelling of the lower third of the proventri- 
culus and in some carcases this resembled a_ simple 
impaction. Upon opening the proventriculus, however, the 
encysted worms were easily visible in every case and there 
is little doubt that laceration of the proventricular lining, 
resulting from the boring habits of the worms, is likely to 
have given rise to intense discomfort, particularly during 
the passage of food, and to some interruption in the process 
of norma! digestion; in addition to which any toxicity dis- 
played by the worms themselves might have accounted for 
the sudden deaths which occurred at this stage. As the 
condition progressed, certain birds appeared to withstand 
the infestation to some extent; deaths in the flock became 
intermittent, but were preceded in each case by progres- 
sive emaciation probably associated with mechanical block- 
age of the digestive tract. In such chrenic cases post- 
mortem examinations revealed changes in the size and 
shape of the proventriculus which, although of a gross 
character. would have presented difficulties of diagnosis had 
the opportunity not been presented for studying the disease 
in its acute form. In the two carcases affected with the more 
chronic disease, the proventriculus in each case presented a 
picture of complete impaction to the point at which the 
tube occupied a large part of the abdominal cavity and 
had displaced the liver. The cysts which previously had 
been packed with worms now contained only solid pus, 
but constriction of thé proventricular lumen had taken 
place to such a degree that only a very small aperture into 
the gizzard remained for the passage of food. It seemed 
certain that such conditions accounted for the extreme 
emaciation of the carcases. It is probable that bodies 
received for post-mortem examination only in the late stages 


of the outbreak would not have yielded sufficient informa-_ 


tion on which to base a correct diagnosis. 


SUMMARY 


An account is given of high mortality in one large flock 
of ducks caused by infestation of the proventricular lining 
with nematode worms (Acuaria [Echinuria] uncinata). No 
previous record can be found of the occurrence of this 
condition in Britain. 

The disease began by running an acute course, during 
which deaths were sudden and mortality high. Later a 
more chronic stage became apparent, with progressive 
emaciation followed by death. Post-mortem lesions differed 
markedly in the two forms of the disease. 

It is thought that the condition originated from the 
deposition by wild aquatic birds of faeces containing worm 
eggs into a lake infested with Daphnia and Cyclops and 
that the water fleas acted as intermediate hosts for the 
parasites before being swallowed by the ducks. 


Acknowledgments.—We are grateful to Dr. A. W. 
Stableforth for permission to publish the paper. 

Our thanks are due also to Messrs. A. H. Adams and 
R. H. B. Callum, of Louth, for their co-operation through- | 
out the investigation as well as to Mr. T. E. Gibson, of 
Weybridge, and Mr. D. K. Mc E. Kevan, of Nottingham 
University, for the identification of Acuaria uncinata. 
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MARE DOUBLY SIRED—FOAL DOUBTFULLY BRED 


_ In his speech as President of the Thoroughbred Breeders’ Associa- 
tion at the annual meeting at Newmarket on December 4th Lord 
Rosebery congratulated M. Boussac on being head of the list of 
winning breeders for the second year running. 


He said he was often asked why it is that a French stud was 
superior to any of our own. The answer was really quite simple. 
M. Boussac had an enormous stud of mares, all of which, he might 
say, were descended from British stock. “He keeps oniy the best 
and moreover he has some of the best stallions in Europe. There 
are very few trainers in this country who have 60 horses to train, 
and M. Boussac alone has 120. There is, of course, no stud com- 
parable with this in the world. The Aga Khan, whose number of 
mares in Ireland and France very neariy equals M. Boussac’s, has 
handicapped himself by selling his best stallions. So the truth is 
that it is not remarkable that M. Boussac is head of the list of 
winning breeders but that it will be still more remarkable if he 
is not there or thereabouts for the next few years. 


“As a matter of fact, M. Boussac was somewhat lucky to be head 
of the list this year, because there is little doubt that if Supreme 
Court had been run out for his engagements Mrs. Lilley would 
have been the chief winning owner.” 

Later in his speech Lord Rosebery observed: “Some newspapers 
in their lists of statistics or comments on stallions definitely appor- 
tion one of the two sires who covered the dam of Supreme Court 
as the actual parent. I trust this action will not be followed by 
anyone else. It certainly will not by this association. Although 
the likelihood of the second stallion covering the mare being the 
sire of the foal is more probable than the first one, yet any veter- 
inary surgeon will tell you that this is by no means certain; and, 
that being the case, the only right thing is to show the horse as 
doubtfully bred in all records.” 

Previously the President: had commented: “Everyone has the 
right to do what he likes with his own horses, but it is unquestion- 
ably better for public breeders that horses should remain in training 
and run at least until they are four years old. The real method 
is not to criticise owners who do not do so but to give adequate 
stakes for four-year-olds and upwards to induce owners to keep 
their horses in training to run for them. The Jockey Club has a 
new condition in a two-year-old race that horses should be sired 
by animals that had run at four years old. It is a good plan and 
I hope that other executives will copy them ; but I think that having 
more four-year-old races is even more important as an inducement 


to keep horses in training.” 


WEEKLY WISDOM 


I was ever convinced, and I am yet, that without w necropsy 
many of our most brilliant diagnoses of heart-disease are sheer 
rope-dancing —Lajos Levy (The Lancet, December 22nd). 
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The President's 
New Year Message 


It is my pleasure, and my privilege as your 
President, to send you a New Year’s message 
of greeting and good will. 

Firstly, my wife and I want to extend our 
very best wishes to office bearers, councillors 
and all members of the British Veterinary 
Association at home and overseas, and it is our 
earnest hope that 1952 may bring health, 
happiness and prosperity both individually and 
collectively. 

The world is faced with a very serious 
economic crisis and the profession will be anxious 
and ready to play its part to the full in com- 
bating and overcoming this situation. Food- 
stuffs will be in very short supply and a great 
responsibility will therefore be thrown upon 
veterinary surgeons to ensure that by their efforts 
everything possible is done to reduce to an 
absolute minimum the losses, through disease, 
of foods of animal origin, and to increase the 
productivity of our herds and flocks. I am 
confident that our” profession will do its 
utmost to shoulder this responsibility and 
help the country through its present very real 
difficulties. 

The Association will have many problems 

face this year and I know I can count on 
the loyal support and co-operation of every 
member. For the profession to meet and deal 
with these problems successfully, it is absolutely 
essential that there should be unity throughout 
our ranks. 

I look forward to a year of hard work 
and, with your help, will do my very best to 
lead the Association in the part it must play 
for the profession and the country: I again 
offer my sincere good wishes for a very happy 
New Year. 
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THE BRITISH VETERINARY ASSOCIATION 
British Veterinary Association.” It looks strange, 


HE 
et those of us who are older do not like changes— 
indeed, we are so used to N.V.M.A. and the implications 


wf the full and cumbersome title that for some little time we 


may find ourselves using the old nomenclature instead of the 
new. 

Without recounting the arguments and discussing the 
reasons for the alteration of our name, it is good to remind 
ourselves that change in itself is beneficial. Our professional 
activities are so diverse, our outlook so varied, that we should 
be in no danger of stagnation. There is this danger, however, 
and another name is to be welcomed for it implies a new 
vigour: there are many examples to show that a fresh 
mission in life and a call to service are heralded thus. The 
President’s message provides a stimulus for us to serve the 
community in its campaign for more home-grown food with 
greater zeal. 

The practitioner, the teacher and the Government official 
can play their part and the value of their work is immediately 
apparent. The progress of our profession and its ability to 
yield results of moment to mankind, however, depends on 
the quantity and quality of its activities which go under the 
name of research. Real progress is derived from fundamental 
research though the applied or technological variety may 
appear to be of more direct value. Some of our most helpful 
techniques have arisen from research which at the time 
appeared to be of no significance. The vision we must obtain 
at the beginning of this era embodies a lively appreciation 
of new discoveries and the curious who pursue their investiga- 
tions with no thought of their practical application must be 
viewed as important components of our profession. The 
interdependence between all branches means that no member 
yields pride of place to any other*and as teams we fill our 
niche. The spirit behind our work is the stimulus for the 
task which will ensure that the art and science of veterinary 
medicine shall prosper. So may the change of name of the 
Association lift our eyes to fresh horizons and our hearts to 


new endeavour. 


The British Horse Society, 66, Sloane Street, London, S.W.1, has 
been allocated a number of tickets for the Olympic Games, and 
members of the B.H.S. will receive priority if they apply through 
the Society before January 10th. Details of the equestrian pro- 


ramme, travel facilities, hotel accommodation, etc. (July 28th to 
August 3rd), were given in our issue of November 10th. 
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CLINICAL COMMUNICATION 


CORONARY OCCLUSION IN A THOROUGHBRED 
COLT 


M. T. I. CRONIN, 


Equine RESEARCH STATION, ANIMAL HEALTH TRUST, 
NEWMARKET 


AND 


G. H. LEADER, 
NEWMARKET 


Subject.—Two-year-old thoroughbred colt. 


History.—On the morning of December 27th, 1950, this 
colt was being ridden at exercise in a string of other horses 
trotting on a straw bed owing to the frozen state of the 
ground. The colt suddenly collapsed and died immedi- 
ately without having shown any preliminary’ signs of 
trouble or distress. Arrangements were made for removal 
and post-mortem examination to be carried out at once. 


Clinical Diagnosis:—Cardiac failure of unknown 
aetiology. 

Post-mortem Findings.—On carrying out a post-mortem 
examination, all organs and tissues of the colt were found 
to be perfectly normal with the exception of the lesions 
described later. The body was well developed and, as 
in most thoroughbred colts in training, showed all the 
normal signs of having been well nourished. 


The visible mucous membranes were cyanosed. The 
anterior mesenteric artery (A. mesenterica cranialis) and 
the origins of its right and anterior branches were badly 
affected with parasitic endarteritis and thrombus forma- 
tion (the so-called ‘‘ verminous aneurysm ’’). Numerous 
larvae of Strongylus vulgaris were embedded in the 
thrombus. 


In view of the history suggesting involvement of the 
heart, this organ was examined with particular care. 
Externally, no abnormalities of position, relations, or 
structural appearance could be detected. On opening into 
the origin of the aorta (bulbus aortae), a large vegetation 
was found. Some of this was unavoidably disturbed during 
examination, but it became clear that it had been attached 
to the endothelial lining of the aorta at various points. 
(See plate.) There were two areas, each about 3 mm. in 
diameter, on the anterior aspect of the wall of the aorta 
at the entrance to the common brachiocephalic trunk 
(truncus brachiocephalicus communis) which were affected 
with vegetative endarteritis. A similar lesion, to mm. in 
diameter, was present on the wall of the .orta at the upper 
limit of the right posterior aortic sinus (T.). This sinus 
was filled with a large adherent vegetation. The anterior 
and left posterior sinuses also contained large vegetations 
which, however, did not fill them completely (T.v.). Large 
portions of these vegetations had become detached before 
it was possible to photograph the specimen, but their 
remains can be seen in the plate. 


The presence of these large vegetations had produced 
a marked stenosis of the aortic orifice with resulting hyper- 
trophy of the myocardium of the left ventricle. The right 
coronary artery was completely occluded at its origin from 
the aorta by a vegetation attached to the opening at one 
point (R.C.A.). No lesions were observed in the left 


Plate I—View of the origin of the aorta. The posterior wall has 


been opened. The left posterior semi-lunar cusp is intact; the 
anterior cusp has been split to show the remains of the vegetation 
situated in the aortic sinus (T.v.). The right posterior cusp was 
damaged in opening the heart. The opening of the left coronary 
artery is chau shown, patent and normal (L.C.A.). The opening 
of the right coronary artery can be seen with a part of the adherent 
vegetation still in situ. Other pieces of vegetations (T.) can be seen 
adherent to the endothelial lining of the aorta. These are the 
attachments of a larger vegetation which was disturbed at post 
mortem examination. Larvae of Strongylus vulgaris were found 
throughout the vegetations; some are shown on the glass plate 
to the right of the specimen. 


coronary artery (L.C.A.). Numerous larvae of Strongylus 
vulgaris were present in all the vegetations. Some of these 
were removed and are shown in the plate. 


Cause of Death.—Death was due to cardiac failure 
following occlusion of the right coronary artery with con- 
sequent acute myocardial ischaemia. The vegetation at 
the entrance to the right coronary artery suddenly had 
become impacted in the vessel and had converted a partial 
occlusion into a complete one, causing immediate death. 


DISCUSSION 


This case is of interest because of the absence of any 
signs of disease or disability until immediately before 
death. The colt, in fact, had been considered by its trainer 
to be in particularly. good health. It was surprising to 
find such advanced lesions in the aortic orifice in an animal 
previously in apparently good health and able to carry 
out its work in a normal manner. In the human subject 
similar lesions probably would have resulted in severe 
symptoms of cardiac distress. 


Search of the literature has failed to reveal any previous 
report of sudden death in a thoroughbred horse caused by 
coronary occlusion resulting from vegetative arteritis of 
parasitic origin and this case is reported to record such a 
sudden death. A further paper will record and discuss 
in greater detail other cases of parasitic endarteritis in 
horses affecting the aortic orifice, the coronary arteries and 
the common brachiocephalic trunk. ’ 
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N.V.M.A. CONGRESS AT EASTBOURNE, 
SEPTEMBER, 1951 


Surgical Operations on Small Animals 


(Gorvon C. KNIGHT, F.R.C.V.S.) 


Discussion Following Showing of Cine-films in Colour 

As intimated in our Congress Number of December Ist, 1951, the 
session on the afternoon of Tuesday, September 25th, was devoted 
to cine-films in colour showing various major surgical operations 
on small animals by Mr. G. C. Knicut, F.R.c.v.s., at the Gas 
Company’s Demonstration Theatre, Terminus Road, Eastbourne. 
Professor J. G. WRIGHT, F.R.C.V.S., M.V.SC., Was in the chair. 

The first film showed the open reduction of a recently fractured 
radius and ulna in a greyhound and the internal fixation of the 
radius fracture with a Sherman type vitallium plate and screws. 
The condition of the limb before operation, anaesthetisation of the 
animal with nembutal intravenously and the whole surgical pro- 
cedure were included in the film. The animal itself was subse- 
quently brought on the platform to demonstrate the almost normal 
function of the limb still with the plate in situ three or four weeks 
after the operation. 

The next film shown was of transthoracic oesophagotomy in a 
Scottish terrier for the removal of a bone fragment impacted in 
the thoracic oesophagus a little posterior to the heart. The operation 
technique including resection of a rib, the positive pressure venti- 
lation of the lungs employing a cuffed intratracheal tube and the 
electrically operated air tide interrupter demonstrated a new 
approach to the difficult problem of thoracic oesophageal obstruction. 

The third film was of open reduction and internal fixation of a 
fractured femur in a greyhound. The fixation method used was 
an intramedullary pin of stainless steel inserted via the floor of the 
trochanteric fossa to the medullary cavity of the upper fragment 
and onwards along the cavity of the lower fragment. This intra- 
medullary pin technique of immobilising the fractured femur has 
been the subject of a number of published articles during the past 
year or two, but it is believed that the film shown was the first 
of its kind. 

The last film was of surgical repair of an extensive traumatic 
diaphragmatic rupture in a cat. The animal’s respiratory distress 
prior to operation, intravenous anaesthetisation and intubation, were 
very clearly shown. The return of the liver and other abdominal 
viscera from the pleural cavity back to the abdominal cavity, the 
heart and lungs action, the repair of the rupture and the closure 
of the laparotomy wound were casily followed. A final view of the 
cat drinking milk some days after the operation completed the film. 

DISCUSSION 

Mr. S. F. J. Hopeman (President): I would like most sincerely to 
congratulate Mr. Knight and his colleagues on this magnificent 
demonstration. When I was asked to approach him on this subject 
I knew he would put up a good show. If this is an example of 
amateur photography then I do not want any more professional 
work, 

I noticed that Mr. Knight used linen thread extensively ; could 
he give his reasons for that? 

Mr. Knicut: There are one or two reasons for using linen thread. 
Firstly, it is very much cheaper than catgut ; secondly, I think it 
is stronger and in 99 per cent. of cases it appears to be non-irritant 
and does not cause abscesses. As far as we are concerned linen 
thread seems to serve our purpose for most situations other than 
the skin and serosa. In the latter case we ordinarily use No. 3/0 
catgut. 

Mr. Hatt: How long is the medullary pin left in? 

Mr. Knicut: In the femur for a month or six weeks. Three or 
four Gays ago I had the carcase of a cat brought in to me which had 
had an intramedullary pin in the femur for three years. We 
opencd the femur and the intramedullary pin, which is of Staybrite 
steel, is as bright as when it was put in. Provided the extremity 
of the pin is not causing any friction on the overlying gluteal 
muscle and soft tissues there is no reason why it should not be left 
in indefinitely. It has -been our practice, and we have done 130 to 
140 of these operations, to remove the pins after a month or six 
weeks. 

A Miemper: Is it necessary to remove a vitallium plate? 

Mr. Kxtcntr: Such plates do not necessarily have to be removed, 
but it is my experience that the screws, possibly due to faulty 


technique, tend to loosen and then act as foreign bodies. Provided 
the technique is good and the screws do not move I think the callus 
will form over the plate and enclose it. I believe in human beings 
seldom is any attempt made to remove them. I have only had the 
experience of about 25 of these plating cases and it is not a 
sufficient number on which to give a very definite opinion. I 
would say to-day that the plates are in most cases best removed 
eventually. 

A Memper: Is the dressing removed at a certain period? 

Mr. Knicut: Do you mean the white gauze which is seen on 
the wound? (“ Yes.) It is removed within a week and the under- 
lying nylon sutures are removed at the same time. It is our habit 
to put on gentian violet, the taste of which most animals dislike. 

Mr. J. B. Maxrnson (Sutton): Why should stitch abscesses result 
sometimes a month after the operation ? 

Mr. Knicutr: What sort of stitch was it? 

Mr. Makinson: I cannot tell you ; it was a stitch which you did. 

Mr. Knicut: It is an imperfect world, but could you give me 
some idea of what it was? 

Mr. Makinson: It was a hysterectomy in a miniature poodle six 
to eight weeks ago. 

Mr. Knicut: Linen thread can cause abscesses just now and again, 
but the infrequency is such that I am not deterred from using it. 

A Menmser: | am not clear how you snapped off the top of the 
medullary pin ; I generally wrestle with a saw. 

Mr. Knicur: I usually radiograph the fractured limb and the un- 
fractured limb and attempt to assess the length of pin required 
for the fractured limb from the X-ray films. The length required 
is from a point low in the cancellous bone in the inferior frag- 
ment to the limit of the great trochanter. Having measured that 
length a fite cut is made circumferentially around the pin. The pin 
handle is inserted a little distally to that point and kept in that 
position while the pin is being driven in. When this operation is 
completed the handle is readjusted to the file cut and bent over 
gently backwards and forwards until the pin snaps at the file cut. 
That is our method and although there may be better ones it seems 
to work quite well. 

A Memper: How do you remove the pin if it is snapped off 
close to the bone? How do you get hold of it to pull it out? 

Mr. Knicutr: We have a pair of pliers with parallel jaws but two 
flats have been filed on the pin adjoining the file cut to facilitate 
a grip. If intramedullary pins are used in young dogs, particu- 
larly in the femur, one sometimes finds that the bone has over- 
grown the pin and its removal may then be difficult. We try to 
arrange that the upper extremity of the pin is on the level of the 
trochanter extremity and IT do not think in the average case there 
will be much difficulty in extraction. If the pin extremity is too 
deep in the trochanteric fossa extraction can then be very difficult. 

A Member: Have you any particular points of advantage or 
disadvantage about the double-pointed intramedullary pin, and if 
that is used how do you manage about the circumferential cut? 

Mr. Knicur: I think the pin pointed at each end is very advan- 
tageous in some breeds of degs where it is difficult to palpate the tro-. 
chanteric fossa. The pin is driven upwards along the proximal frag- 
ment but that does not make the removal of the pin more difficult. 
The circumferential cut can be used as a breaking point whether 
or not the pin is pointed at each end. 

Tue Memser: I have been afraid to do that in case it snaps off 
half way. 

Mr. Knicut: With the average pin 0-5 mm. is a sufficiently 
deep cut. 

Mr. Marsnatt: I would like to ask a question about a common 
operation in small-animal practice, the haematoma on a dog or 
cat’s ear. Numerous articles have been written about it ; invariably 
the operation tends to result in a very much impacted ear. What 
is Mr. Knight’s method of dealing with such a condition? 

Mr. Knicut: My method is a masterly inactivity. T never open 
them at all, but if they have to be opened I prefer to pass the case 
to someone else. A good plan is to immobilise the ear by strapping 
both together. This will encourage absorption of the fluid. If 
the swelling is very large I think aspiration may be tried, but I 
do not think long incisions and through and through suturing 


The immobilisation method is preferable to sur- 
' 


promise much 
gical operation, particularly in cats, upon which [ should not Se 


induced to operate. 
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Mr. Marsnmatt: I do open it and get it empty; if it is a dog’s 
car I open it from the outside, a cat’s ear I open from the inside. 
I scarify the cartilage and by using pull-through buttons, thread 
a piece of silk through both holes, then pierce the ear straight 
through one hole. It does not jerk on the ear and I must say 
quite humbly that we do get results which do not involve contortion 
of the ear and it is all over within 14 days. 

Mr. Knicut: I will certainly try it at the first opportunity, but 
I hope there will not be many opportunities. 

Captain F. C. Gittarp: I would like to pay my humble tribute 
to Mr. Gordon Knight for his masterly piece of work shown to 
us by his films. I have never been a film fan, but if he produces 
more films such as these I shall become one. I have never seen 
anything more instructive than the films we have seen to-day. 

I would support what Mr. Knight has said about suture material. 
Just before the first war Hey Groves, who was a pioneer of this 
method of treating fractures, always used linen thread; he would 
not have anything to do with silk or catgut. 

Does not Mr. Knight find it strenuous work introducing the 
pin in some of the older dogs? Has he ever considered introducing 
the pin by mechanical means? I used a cheap one and I found it 
very efficient. It has been of advantage in the cases where I have 
withdrawn the pin. Any disturbance at the seat of fracture is 
avoided because withdrawal is so gradual. On one occasion when 
I did not use it and forcibly withdrew the pin I did some harm. 

Does Mr. Knight find the pin is effective in oblique fractures, 
especially where there is oblique comminution, and does he remove 
bone or leave some portions of bone which may appear to be isolated? 
I have one patient now which has had a pin in for over 18 months 
and I hope to keep in touch with it so that at some time I may 
be able to announce that the pin has been there for some years. 
In the case of the breakage of a dog’s femur the pin was in for four 
to five months, but the patient got hard pad and very bad menin- 
gitis and it had to be put to sleep. On post-mortem examination 
there was no sign of tarnishing of the pin. 

Mr. Knicut: On occasions I have found some difficulty in driving 
the pin through the floor of the trochanteric fossa, but we overcome 
it now by making the point longer, that is, lengthening the facets. 
If the pin has short facets it may be extremely difficult to drive in. 
In the small animal I cannot conceive the pin needing force greater 
than one can apply with the hand. I have sometimes felt I would 
like some mechanical aid in removing a pin but have always 
been able to get it out eventually. IT think the tendency is for 
the pin to loosen and the pin which is hard to drive may well be 
comparatively easy to pull out. 

With regard to oblique fractures I agree that the intramedullary 
pin sometimes does not fully serve the purpose because the obliquity 
of the fracture facilitates over-riding. The more oblique and 
more comminuted the fracture the more difficult it is to deal with 
until one reaches the point where one has to advise against any 
interference at all. A big proportion of fractured femurs in dogs 
do very well by the old treatment of doing nothing at all, and 
often in three months the animal will walk normally. Certain 
fractures should not be opened and the oblique ones may be better 
treated with a plate and screws. 

I have on some occasions co-apted fracture fragments with stain- 
less steel wire, but this is hazardous as the stainless steel wire may 
not be metallurgically the same as the pin. 

Mr. H. F. Heserer: Is there any reason why an intramedullary 
pin should not be left projecting through the skin to facilitate 
its removal? It appears that the situation would be very similar 
to the use of the Kirschner pin. 

Mr. Knicnr: I would strongly advise against leaving anything 
protruding through the skin as with a little experience one can bury 
the pin at a convenient depth. On the occasions when our intra- 
medullary pins have ridden up and stuck out they have given rise to 
infection. Quite apart from that there is the aesthetic objection. 
You cannot send the dog back to the owner with an inch of stainless 
steel sticking out of its hip; it looks very bad. 

In reply to another member, Mr. Knicur said that the price of 
metal was rising, but if the member was interested and would 
write to him direct he would give him all the information about 
pins that he could. He could not state the price. 

A Memper: There are one or two points which I could not make 


January Sth, 195. Jan 
out and one is whether the incision in the thorax was done over the 
periosteum or the inter-costal space. Before suturing was the 
opening insufflated? When the plate was removed was the second 
incision made over the site of the first incision? N 

Mr. Knicut: The incision is made immediately over the rib 
and the periosteum elevated with whatever one liked to use. We Pre 
find a 4 inch bone chisel serves the purpose very well. The rib @ factor 
can be removed and the periosteum sheath left intact. The oper- § conta 
ation can be shortened by cutting through the inter-costal muscle & yery 
and then retracting, but this is liable to cause a fracture of the B [pn an 
rib at its junction with the vertebra. I believe that whilst the net 
operation is lengthened by the removal of the rib it is advantageous. an ~ 
We freely insufflate antibiotics. ey: 
In reply to Mrs. Ropinson, whose question was met properly heard, Smith 
Mr. Knicur said he found there was risk of infection around a jg With | 
protruding pin and the risk could be avoided by burying the pin. derive 
To allow protrusion was another point of view and it was as well Of 
to have as many of these as possible. or of 
Mr. E. P. Barrett: Is it possible to insert a pin without making § This 
an operation of it? experi 
Mr. Knicut: I have not done it, but my colleague Mr. Douglas & sour, 
has been successful once or twice in cats where the whole length of 
for th 
the femur can be easily palpated. In a well-muscled limb such Of 
a procedure would be difficult in any case and would have to be 
performed shortly after the injury occurred. Correction of dis- by th 
placement without open reduction is usually very difficult. with a 
Asked what he did when the pin rode up, Mr. Knicur said it § and p 
would depend on the length of time the pin had been in, but as § pleuri 
a general rule he would remove it without de!ay. blood 
_ Asked if, following the operation of resection of the rib, he got 30 
regeneration, Mr. Knicut said that he had every reason to believe @ gooyrs 
there was regeneration but he had never been able to demonstrate it. Cory 
/Oryn 
The next question asked what was the nature of the intratracheal Th 
tube used for the cat; it did not appear to be the normal type of : 
cuffed Magill tube. ances 
Mr. Knicut replied that even the smallest cuffed tube which one colost 
could obtain was difficult to pass into cats. He used an ordinary [It 
Portex tube and passed it down over a metal catheter. The Portex for e% 
tube served the purpose in cats and operation was possible without — propo 
a cuffed tube. a fact 
A Memser: In the case of a fractured femur the products of & experi 
haemorrhage are considerable. Assuming an accident is Drought 
in immediately what is the optimum time for operation? Is it = 
immediate or better to wait for some period? * Th 
Mr. Knicut: I would not consider open reduction immediately & of Sma 
after an accident. There is an optimum time and I should say @ Lactog 
three or four days. If it is left much longer muscle contraction and § Roy, J 
adhesions will make it difficult to co-apt the fragments. Brit. F 
Mr. A. J. Wricut: Have you ever used positive pressure apparatus 
for anaesthetic collapse in place of manual artificial respiration? 
Mr. Knicut: I cannot recall any occasion when we have done An | 
so but some when we should have liked to. It is always useful to 
have the apparatus at hand. Mai 
Mr. Crawsnaw: If additional anaesthetic is necessary during the § . " 
course of an operation using positive pressure apparatus, is it possible - ate 
to include ether or do you give more nembutal? vagina 
Mr. Knicut: We can interpose an ether bottle in the air line. the su 
The Carman, proposing a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Knight, § by 
said: Quite apart from his great technical skill as a surgeon I have greyis} 
been impressed by Mr. Knight’s wisdom. _ Despite his surgical ability while | 
he knows when not to interfere, and going out as you will full of Nut 
enthusiasm to get on with it, I would say bear in mind what Mr. §& the ot} 
Knight said, that there are occasions when it is better not to operate. & |ygis, 
Surgeons must be very wise men. The second point which struck serolo 
me was his humour: there were one or two questions to which he @ _ f 
did not know the answer, and the third point was the meticulous * An 
attention that he pays to detail, and therein lies his success. In from tl 
those days when castration of the horse was the only operation 9} Microb; 
that we rarely performed efficiently unless we made a bold and 
fearless incision, we were failures. Mr. Knight was not only grace- 
fully bold, he was fearful. The final point which struck me was BI woul 
that he is a man who will not be beaten, for here he has adapted to & wishes. 
the requirements of dogs and cats surgical techniques and methods I wa 
of which surgery, irrespective of the animal, might well be proud. &@ entertai 
The y 


(Concluded at foot of col. 1, page 11) 
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ABSTRACTS 


Nutrition Value of Colostrum for the Calf* 

Previous studies by these workers have indicated that the 
factor most essential for the survival of the new-born calf is 
contained in the non-fatty fraction of colostrum of which a 
very small amount is sufficient to protect against fatal scours. 
In an attempt to define the nature of the responsible com- 
ponent(s) more closely, the protective values of colostral 
whey, dialysed whey and “ immune lactoglobulins ” (E. L. 
Smith (1946.) ¥. biol. Chem. 164. 345) were compared 
with that of the separated colostrum from which they were 
derived. Shorthorn bull calves were employed. 

Of 40 calves given small quantities of separated colostrum 
or of one of the above-mentioned fractions, 25 survived. 
This degree of protection was lower than that in earlier 
experiments with separated colostrum, and surviving calves 
scoured and did not make normal weight gains. The reasons 
for this discrepancy are being studied further. 

Of the 31 calves that died (7.e., 15 that were not protected 
by the separated colostrum fraction and 16 controls), 22 died 
with an Esch. (Bact.) coli septicaemia and eight with peritonitis 
and pleurisy associated with Esch. coli. In the peritonitis and 
pleurisy cases Esch. coli invariably was isolated from the heart 
blood and bone marrow as well as from elsewhere. ‘These 
30 calves were typical losses from “ colibacillosis ” or “ fatal 
scours.’’ The remaining calf had pneumonia associated with 
Corynebacterium pyogenes infection. 

There was no significant difference between the perform- 
ances of the surviving calves that had received the different 
colostral fractions specified above. 

[It may be suggested that continued use of the calf-house 
for experiments involving fairly large numbers of calves, a 
proportion of which became fatally infected, may perhaps be 
a factor in the greater death-rate experienced in these later 
experiments.—Abstractor. | 

A. N. W. 


* The Nutrition Value of Colostrum for the Calf. 4. The Effect 
of Small Quantities of Colostral Whey, Dialysed Whey and ‘‘ Immune 
Lactoglobulins.’” ASCHAFFENBURG, R., BARTLETT, S., Kon, S. K., 
Roy, J. H. B., Watker, D. M., Briaas, C., & Lovett, R. (1951.) 
Brit. J. Nutrit. 5. 171-176. 


* * * * * 


An Investigation of Pleuropneumonia-like Organisms 
Isolated from the Bovine Genital Tract * 


Many strains of pleuropneumonia-like organisms were 
isolated in culture from the seminal fluid of bulls and the 
vaginal secretions of cows. When heavily inoculated on to 
the surface of horse-serum agar plates, the majority (referred 
to by the author as “‘ P” strains) produced a characteristic 
greyish white film over the heavily inoculated proportion, 
while others (“‘ S ” strains) lacked this property. 

Nutritionally the P strains required serum for growth while 
the others grew well without it. Both types produced haemo- 
lysis. The P and S types were serologically distinct and the 
serology within each group was complex. ‘The organisms 


*An Investigation of Pleuropneumonia-like Organisms isolated 
from the Bovine Genital Tract. Epwarp, D. G. rr. (1951) ¥. gen. 
Microbiol. 4. 4-15. 


| would like to offer him my personal congratulations and good 
wishes. 

I would propose a hearty vote of thanks for the superlative 
entertainment we have received this afternoon. 

The vote of thanks was carried with prolonged applause. 


were maintained more successfully by freeze drying than by 
cultural methods. 

The S types are similar in many ways to the saprophytic 
pleuropneumonia-like organisms found in sewage. 

The P strains appear to be of greater importance, there 
being evidence that they are pathogenic and capable of pro- 
ducing inflammatory changes in the genital tract, possibly 
predisposing to infertility. The author obtained evidence that 
the sera of animals from which P strains had been recovered 
contained specific complement fixing antibodies but not 


agglutinins. 
&. P. 


* * * * * 


DDT and BHC Control of Body Strike in Sheep* 


The trials described in this article were carried out to test 
DDT and BHC under field, as distinct frei laboratory, 
conditions, although it has always been difficult to compare 
results obtained in an insectory with those obtained in the 
field. 

As body strike occurs mainly in the region of the withers, 
shoulder, back and flank, the fleece tip was wetted from the 
poll to and over the tail, including the sides of the neck, and 
for a width of about 12 inches along the back. The insecticides 
were applied under pressure as sprays and, in one case, as a 
jet. The first series of field trials, under very varying con- 
ditions, indicated that good protection from maggot fly attack 
can be expected from concentrations of 0-05 per cent. gamma 
BHC and 1 per cent. pp! DDT. 

Field observations made by farmers during the very severe 
autumn fly wave of 1950 indicated that DDT and BHC are 
of value during fly waves in which body strike is prevalent. 
Those farmers who adopted preventive measures, such as 
the modified Mule’s operation and spraying over the back 
and withers with DDT and BHC, had the least losses. The 
trials in all cases suffered from the difficulty of keeping proper 
controls or because the fly waves refused to coincide with 
the application of the insecticide. 

[It is difficult to compare results obtained for maggot fly 
control in Australia with those in Great Britain, as the 
approach to the problem and the type of strike that occurs 
are so different. In Great Britain tail or crutch strike is more 
common than body strike and it is usual to dip sheep in an 
insecticide before an attack is expected ; also it is unusual 
to have the torrential Australian rains which result in the 
washing out of the insecticide deposits.— Abstractor. ] 

G. C. B. 

*A Preliminary Report on the Value of DDT and BHC for the 
Control of Body Strike in Sheep. Roberts, F. H. S., & Mou e, 
G. R. (1951.) Aust. Vet. J. 27. 35-39. 


IMPORT BAN ON PARROTS LIFTED 


The Ministry of Health announces the lifting, as from January 
8th, of the ban imposed 21 years ago on the import of parrots, 
budgerigars, cockatoos and similar birds. 

The Ministry states that there has been no significant outbreak of 
psittacosis in this country since the world-wide outbreak that led 
to the ban, and adds that research has shown that psittacosis is 
not, as was believed, confined to parrots, but occurs in seagulls, 
pigeons, ducks, turkeys and other birds. The Ministry alse states 
that penicillin and the new antibiotics have robbed the disease 
of most of its dangers. It has caused only one death in England 
and Wales in the last 10 years. 

The lifting of the ban does not affect other legal requirements. 
Anyone importing a parrot from certain countries will still need 
a Board of Trade licence to import a seed-eating bird. 
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REVIEW 


[Pharmacopoeia Internationalis. Vol. I. pp. xviii and 
406. 36s. net. Publishers : The Pharmaceutical Press, 
17, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1.] 


Medical, veterinary and pharmaceutical workers have felt 
the need for some uniformity in the nomenclature, standards 
and strengths of drugs adopted by countries throughout the 
world, and an attempt to overcome this has been made by 
a Select Committee, appointed by the World Health 
Organisation. This volume, the first, is the outcome of their 
deliberations aimed at producing unification in National 
Pharmacopoeas. 

In general, the arrangement of the book follows that of 
the British Pharmacopoea. Drugs included in the text are 
described in the form of monographs, and there are 43 
appendices. 

Latin is the language used for the nomenclature, and the 
botanical, chemical and physical standards recommended 
conform to those suggested by the appropriate international 
organisations ; the biological standards are those which have 
been officially adopted by the W. H. O. Methods of assay 
and storage are included, but no mention is made of the 
action and uses of the drugs. 

The appendices deal mainly with chemical and physical 
tests, potency tests for anti-gas gangrene and anti-tetanic 
serums, biological assay and therapeutic potency tests for 
some of the drugs included in the work. ‘There is an improve- 
ment on former Pharmacopoeas by the inclusion as an 
appendix of Posology tables. These state the usual maximal 
single and daily dose of drugs for adults, based on the method 
of administration. A well-compiled index enables relevant 
information to be readily found. 

It is pointed out in the preface that the ‘ Pharmacopoeia 
Internationalis”” is not intended to be a legal Pharmacopoeia in 
any country, unless adopted by the Pharmacopoeia authority 
of that country. 

The book has been carefully and thoroughly prepared, and 
will be of great value in overcoming the wide divergencies 
in the standards of drugs which at present exist throughout 
the world but, unfortunately, several years must inevitably 
clapse before the recommendations are adopted universally. 


R.S.P.C.A. AND N.S.P.C.C. 
COMMEMORATION OF EARLY ASSOCIATION ‘ 


On December 18th a plaque commemorating the close associa- 
tion between the National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children and the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals was unveiled in the Council chamber at the R.S.P.C.A. 
headquarters in London by the Duke of Portland, Chairman of 
the N.S.P.C.C. 

Dr. W. S. Russell Thomas, Chairman of the Council of the 
R.S.P.C.A., said (reports The Times) that both societies had the 
same ideals and served the common cause of relieving the suffering 
of the helpless. Inspectors of his society, when called to help in 
cases of cruelty to animals, frequently found that there had also 
been cruelty to children. Likewise, the inspectors of the N.S.P.C.C. 
discovered cases of cruelty to animals. 

The Duke of Portland said that the idea of having a society, or 
a branch of the R.S.P.C.A., devoted to the protection of children 
was first suggested by an anonymous writer, who signed himself 
“Old Bachelor,” in the official magazine of the R.S.P.C.A. The 
first society for the prevention of cruelty to children was begun 
in New York in 1875, and Mr. T. F. A. Agnew, of Liverpool, who 
learned of its work while visiting America, established a similar 
organisation in Liverpool, Largely through his efforts the N.S.P.C.C. 
was formed at a meeting in Mansion House in 1884. Mr. John 
Colam, who was for many years Secretary of the R.S.P.C.A., was 
an active member of the new society, and it was fitting that the close 
association between the two organisations should continue. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Diary of Events 


Jan. 9th.—Meeting of the Association of Veterinary Teachers and 
Research Workers (Southern Region), at the Royal 
Veterinary College, Camden Town, N.W.1, 2 p.m. 

Jan. 9th, 10th and 1Ilth.—Meeting of Committees and Council, 
R.C.V.S., at 10, Red Lion Square, London, W.C.1. 

Jan. 16th.—Meeting of the Executive Sub-committee of the. Editorial 
Committee, B.V.A., at 36, Gordon Square, W.C.1, 2 p.m. 

Jan. 16th.--Inaugural and first meetings of the R.A.V.C. Division 
of the British Veterinary Associatidén, at the Royal 
Veterinary College, London, N.W.1, 3 p.m. 

Jan. 18th.—Annual General Mecting of the Mid-West Division, 
B.V.A., at Bristol (School of Veterinary Science, Park 
Row), 2.15 p.m. 


Jan. 24th.—Meeting of the South-Eastern Division, B.V.A., at | 


Maidstone (Royal Star Hotel), 2.30 p.m. 
Feb. 8th.--Royal Dick School of Veterinary Studies Annual Ball, 
in the Assembly Rooms, George Street, Edinburgh. 
Feb. 14th—Glasgow University Veterinary Medical Association 
Annual Ball, at The Rhul, Sauchiehall Street. 


Meetincs or Councn. Committees, B.V.A. 
Wednesday, January 30th, 1952 
11.0 a.m. Home Appointments Committee. 
2.0 p.m. Organising Committee. 
4.0 p.m. Parliamentary and Public Relations Committee. 
At 36, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
Thursday, January 3\st, 1952 
10.0 a.m. Veterinary State Medicine Committee. 
1.30 p.m. General Purposes and Finance Committec. 
At 36, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
Friday, February \st, 1952 
11.0 a.m. Council Meeting. 
At the Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street, W.C.2. 


* * * * * 


An R.A.V.C. Division of the British Veterinary Association 

The intimation made by the President then in office, Mr, S. F. J. 
Hodgman, at our Eastbourne Congress, that the long-established 
relationship of interest, regard and friendship between the Royal 
Army Veterinary Corps and what has now become the British 
Veterinary Association was shortly to be cemented by the formation 
of an R.A.V.C. Division, was one of the most welcome and significant 
features of that successful gathering, as was indicated by the 
acclamation with which his audience received it. 

It is with great pleasure, therefore. that as an item worthy of 
particular note in an issue marking the advent of both the New 
Year and the new title of the Association, we draw attention to 
the detailed announcement made in our Notices Column of the 
meetings relating to the formation of the R.A.V.C. Division, under 
the aegis of the Officers’ Club, to be held in the Main Hall of the 
Royal Veterinary College, London, on Wednesday, January 16th. 
The inangural meeting, at 3 p.m, will be addressed by our Presi- 
dent, Mr. Alan J. Wright, and the first meeting, to follow it, by 
Sir Thomas Dalling, while the showing and discussion of a series 
of colour films such as aroused such enthusiasm at congress will 
provide the scientific substance of a programme on a notable 
occasion which, all being welcome, it is hoped will be supported 
by a large number of members of the profession. 

* * * * * 
PERSONAL 
The New Year Honours 

In the New Year Honours conferred by the King, announced 

on Tuesday last, we are glad to note the award to Lieut.-Colonel 


D. F. G. Smith, R.A.V.C., Assistant Director of the Army Veterinary 
and Remount Services, of the O.B.E. in the Military Division of the 


Order of the British Empire. We also welcome the conferment of | 


the high honour of the C.B.E. in the same Order upon the distin- 
guished Australian veterinary surgeon, Dr. L. B. Bull, for services 


to science. 
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Dr. H. G. Lamont’s Appointment to the Chair of Comparative 
Pathology at Queen’s University, Belfast 

Dr. Lamont’s appointment, to which preliminary reference was 
made in our issue of December 22nd, will be a cause of much 
gratification to his fellow-members of the profession, not only for 
this recognition of his personal qualities and his eminence as a 
veterinary scientist, but for thé reason that the establishment of a 
Chair in Comparative Pathology and the appointment of a veterin- 
arian to this important position is a very distinct compliment to 
the veterinary profession. A correspondent writes: “ That such a 
Chair should be established in Queen’s University is a measure of 
the importance attached by the Senate of Queen’s to animal 
patho‘ogy and its relationship to human pathology. 

“One may also be justified in assuming that the work carried 
out at the Veterinary Research Laboratory at Stormont under the 
direction of Dr. Lamont has contributed in no small measure. 
Since coming to Belfast in 1924, Dr. Lamont has maintained and 
fostered a very close connection with the Queen’s University and 
has played no small part in raising the status of the veterinary 
profession to a very high level in the University. : 

“His appointment to this Chair is a tribute to the work of his 
colleagues and to himself.” 


Dr. Husert Gisson LAMONT, 0.B.E., D.SC., M.R.C.V.S. 

Dr. Lamont was educated at Cookstown Academy, Coleraine 
Academical Institution and the Royal Veterinary College, Dublin. 
After an outstanding career he obtained the Diploma ot Member- 
ship of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons in 1923. 

Posts he has held include the following: 1923, Research Assistant 
in the Veterinary School, Dublin; 1924, Laboratory Officer in the 
Imperial Secretary’s Department, stationed at the pathological 
laboratory of Queen’s University under Professor Symmers ; 1924, 
Honorary Demonstrator in Pathology in the Faculty of Medicine ; 
1926, Veterinary Research Officer with the Ministry of Agriculture 
responsible for post-mortem examinations, vaccine production and 
examination of milk samples; 1931, Head of both the Veterinary 
Research and Dairy Bacteriological Divisions of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, and Lecturer in both Veterinary Science and Dairy 
Bacteriology in the University ; 1947, Reader in Veterinary Science. 

In 1929 Dr. Lamont obtained the M.Sc. degree for research on 
respiratory diseases of swine, and in 1941 was awarded the D.Sc. 
degree by Queen’s for a thesis entitled “ Observations on Aujeszky’s 
Disease. in Northern Ireland”—a_ neurotropic virus disease of 
domestic animals. 

Dr. Lamont is Senior Examiner and Chairman of the Board of 
Examiners in Veterinary Medicine to the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, and is a member of the Council of the College. He has 
contributed several papers to international congresses and is the 
author of a large number of other papers. He is a member of the 
Agricultural Research Council Committee on pig disease, tuber- 
culosis, and tuberculin and mastitis, and of other learned bodies. 
He was made an Officer of the Order of the British Empire in 1959. 


Births —Broap.—On December 18th, 1951, to Honora (Terry), 
wife of Richard C. Broad, a daughter—Rosemary Janet. 

Kinc-Hatt.—On December 8th, 1951, at the Rotunda Hospital, 
Dublin to Maudie (née Crawley), wife of Ronald C. R. King-Hall, 
M.R.C.V.S., Enniscorthy, twin daughters. 

Rix.—On December 22nd, 1951, at the Queen Mary Hospital, 
Hong Kong, to Jean (née Davis), wife of Lieut.-Colonel J. C. Rix, 
M.R.C.V.S., a daughter—sister for David. 

Toor.—On December 18th, 1951, at the Radcliffe Infirmary, 
Oxford, to Vivienne (née Marriott), wife of Bryan R. V. Toop, 
M.R.C.V.S., a son—Robert William. 


Forthcoming engagement is 
announced between David N. Barnett, M.R.c.v.s., only son of Mr. 
and Mrs. A. W. Barnett, of 31, Malwood Road, Balham, S.W.12, 
and Toyce M. Minson, m.r.c.v.s., only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. E. Minson, of Fundenhall, Three Bridges Road, Crawley, Sussex. 

” Briccs—CAWTHORNE.—The engagement is announced between 
Clive A. E. Briggs, PH.D., M.R.c.v.s., elder son of Mr. and Mrs. A. G. 
istfield, Brigg, Lincs, and Mary Cawthorn, B.sc., elder 


von <= of The Mill House, 


daughter of Mr. and Mrs. G. P. Cawthorn, 
Masham, Yorks. 


Marriage.—Parra—Buvyan.—On November 30th, 1951, at Cuttack, 
India, Ballav Narayan Patra, M.8.c.v.s., son of Dr. and Mrs. G. H. 
Patra, to Bina, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. M. N. Bhuyan, B.sc. (LOND.), 
Superintendent Engineer, Cuttack. 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 
‘Torres, Manuel José, Canna 18-39a. 68 
Co.ombia, $5. America. Graduated London, July 12th, 1932. 
January 22nd, 1949 ; aged 41 years. 
Taytor, James Fyfe, Capt., late R.A.V.C. Cathkin, 
Rutherglen. Graduated Glasgow, December 16th, 1909. 
December 15th, 1951; aged 66 years. 


Bogota, Republic of 
Died 


nr. 
Died 


Mr. James Fyre Tayior, M.R.C.V.S. 

We record above, with deep regret, the passing of one of the 
best-known veterinarians in the West of Scotland in Mr. James 
Fyte Taylor, who never recovered fully from the effects of an 
operation he underwent two years ago 

The Scottish Farmer, in the course of a tribute, states that Mr. 
Taylor was the fourth generation of the family to carry on the 
veterinary practice from the same house in Rutherglen, and his 
son James, who now succeeds him, will be the fifth generation in 
succession to do so, also from the same house. “Mr. Taylor 
enjoyed a wide measure of popularity in his own district. 
His father, the late Mr. John Lfaylor, who died in April, 1942, 
aged 90 years, was an outstanding personality. It seems worth 
while io recall the part which he played in the eradication of 
tuberculosis. His great collaborator was the late Mr. John Speir, 
of Newton, still regarded as possibly the greatest dairy farmer 
which Scotland ever produced. Along with Mr. Taylor, he was 
successful in eradicating tuberculosis from the then Newton herd, 
and that was possibly the first instance of the kind in Scotland. 

“Apart from his veterinary practice, Mr. ‘Taylor found what 
relaxation he required in the realms of Freemasonry, and he was 
Grand Superintendent of the Royal Arch Middle Ward for Lanark- 
shire. He is survived by his widow, one son and one daughter.” 

The funeral, which took place at East Kilbride Cemetery on 
December 18th, was attended by a very large number of friends, 
including the following Members R.C.V.S.: James M. Taylor (son); 
Wm. Anderson, Glasgow; J. T. Cairns, Rutherglen; R. M. Davidson 
(representing ihe Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries); Wm. 
Harley, Hamilton; J. G. McGregor, Paisley; Alex. Pottic, Paisley; 
J Reid, East Kilbride, and R. F. Ross (representing the West of 
Scotland Division, N.V.M.A.). 


Mr. Crvrtes Grauam M.R.c.v.s. 


Mr. Charles Graham Hill, M.r.c.v.s., of 5, Southend Avenue, 
Darlington, whose death at the age of 81 years was announced 
in our last issue, was for many years one of the best-known veter- 
inary surgeons in the town. 

A native of Darlington, Mr. Hill was educated at the Grammar 
School, and after qualifying at the Royal Dick Veterinary College, 
he began practice in Darlington in 1892. In 1932 he took Mr. A. L. 
Bartholomew into partnership. Their surgery was in Victoria Road. 
Mr. Hill retired some years ago. 

He was for many years a member of the Rotary Club, and was 
interested in hunting and polo. His wife died in 1940, and he 
leaves 2 son and a step-daughter. 

LEGAL NOTES 
First Conviction of Kennel Proprietor for ‘‘ Aiding and Abetting”’ 
Unqualified Person 
UNREGISTERED PractitioneR ALSO FINED 

The Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons secured convictions 
in a case, at Epsom Magistrates’ Court on December 6th, of 
particular importance in view of the fact that one of these repre- 
sented the first conviction of a keniel owner for “aiding and 
abetting” an unqualified person in giving unqualified treatment 
to animals. It will be noted that the Bench fined the kennel pro- 
prietor very heavily in comparison with the unqualified person. 

Both defendants pleaded guilty--Sidney Phillips, of Read Road, 
Ashtead, to practising as a veterinary surgeon when not registered, 
and Mrs. I. C. Aitkens, who boards dogs at her kennels at the 
Cottage in the Park, Ashtead, to aiding and abetting the offence. 

Mr. Maurice Ahern, prosecuting for the Royal College, said 
that whereas a human being could, if he wished, be treated by an 
unqualified doctor, an animal could not because it had no say in 
the matter. In July a Mr. and Mrs. Willoughby boarded a pedigree 
spaniel with Mrs. Aitkens. Mrs. Aitkens said she would send 
Phillips to inoculate it against distemper, adding: “By going to 
him you will get it cheaper because T have a contract with him.” 
Phillips gave a wrong injection, one for the effects of distemper 
instead of an anti-distemper injection. While Mr. and Mrs. 
Willoughby were on holiday in August Mrs. Aitkens wrote that 
the dog was having fits and she had called in “the vet.”, 
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Mr. Phillips, but there seemed to be nothing to worry about. 
Mr. and Mrs, Willoughby returned the next day and, distressed at 
the dog’s condition, called in a member of the R.C.V.S.. When Mr. 
Willoughby asked for a certificate, Mrs. Aitkens replied that she 
could not produce one because Phillips was not a registered veter- 
inary surgeon. The dog had to be destroyed. 

Having recited the facts of the case, Mr. Ahern emphasised 
the seriousness of the offences, laying particular stress on the fact 
that Mrs. Aitkens had admitted having a contract with Phillips for 
the treatment of animals boarded with her and that she, knowing 
full well that Phillips was unqualified, permitted him to treat these 
animals without the slightest consideration for the owners. 

Mr. Oliver Jones, for the defendants, stated that both were ignorant 
of the Veterinary Surgeons Act, 1948. Mrs. Aitkens knew Phillips 
to be skilful in his dealings with animals and honestly believed 
she was having her dogs properly treated. He gave an undertaking 
on behalf of Phillips—a 70-year-old gardener—that he would not 
repeat the offence. 

After a retirement of 20 minutes, the Chairman of the Magistrates 
(Judge Tudor Rees) said that he found it difficult to believe that 
Philips had no knowledge of the Act, in view of his past activities. 
In reaching a decision he had taken into account his past services 
rendered to the poor. 

With regard to Mrs. Aitkens he found that a very different 
consideration applied to her case: she had consciously acted in 
contravention of the law without sufficient consideration for other 
people and their animals—a very serious offence indeed. 

The Chairman thereupon imposed a fine of 50s. on each of two 
summonses in the case of Phillips, with 10s. 6d. costs on each of 
two (the Court having taken into consideration one further offence), 
and in the case of Mrs. Aitkens £10 on each of two summonses, 
with £2 2s. costs on each of two. 


ADDRESSES OF DISEASE-INFECTED PREMISES 


The list given below indicates, first, the county in which are 
situated the premises on which disease has been confirmed, followed 


by the postal address and date of outbreak. 


ANTHRAX: 
Cheshire-—Cross Lanes Farm, Bruen Stapleford, Jarvin, Chester 


(Dec. 19th). 
Wores.—The Orchard, Cradley Hall Farm, Cradley, Malvern 


(Dec. 21st). 

Leics—Crow Meadow, Crow Mills, South Wigston, Leicester (Dec. 
19th). 

Ties (Lindsey).—Dairy Hall Farm, Glentworth, Lincoln (Dec. 
24th). 

Salop.—The Rowe, Frodesley, Shrewsbury (Dec. 27th). 

Somersetshire.-—Hutchings Mead, Hewing Bere Farm, 
Perrett, Crewkerne (Dec. 18th). 

Dise,se: 

Lincs.—The Bungalow, North End Road, and North End Farm, 
Saltfleetby, Louth (Dec. 30th). . 

Norfolk.—Mere Farm, Scoulton, Norwich (Dec. 22nd) ; Cakes Hill 
Farm, Attleborough (Dec. 23rd); Mill Farm, Wramplingham, 
Norwich (Dec. 24th); Crow Hall Farm, Wramplingham, Norwich 
(Dec. 25th) ; Church Farm, Forncett St. Peter, Norwich (Dec. 26th). 

Suffolk (E.).—Church Farm, Barnby, Beccles ; Church Lane,Farm, 
Weston, Beccles; Wood Farm, Willingham, Beccles (Dec. 24th) ; 
Mill Farm, Somerleyton, Lowestoft (Dec. 31st). 

Yorks (E.R.).—Manor Farm, Little Hatfield, Hull (Dec. 18th): 
Manor Farm, Theanc, Beverley (Dec. 23rd). 

Pest: 

Isle of Ely —9, Church Road, and 11, Job’s Lane, March (Dec. 
18th) ; 7, Church Street, March, Cambs (Dec. 22nd). 

Lancs.—Sefton Hall Farm, Upholland, Wigan (Dec. 20th); All 
at Preston: The Beeches, Bush Lane, Freckleton ; Willinoor House, 
Moss House Lane, Much Hoole (Dec. 18th); Plum Farm, Town 
Lane, Much Hoole; Brook Bridge, Lytham Road, Wharton (Dec. 
19th): Maida Vale, Lytham Road, Freckleton (Dec. 20th) ; Clifton 
Trees Farm, Salwick (Dec. 21st); Oaklands Avenue, Tarleton (Dec. 
22nd); Drumacre Farm, Longton; Barker's Farm, Town Lane. 
Much Hoole (Dec. 24th); Rose Farm, Marsh View Farm and 28, 
Lytham Road, Freckleton ; — os Hoole (Dec. 26th); Gill 

and Throps Lane, Longton (Dec. 27th). i 
Farm, Seuthbure, Thetford (Dec. 21st); Willow 
Parm, Southburg, Thetford (Dec. 27th). 
Swine Fever: 

Bodies —Listle Thickthorn Farm, Houghton Conquest (Dec. 24th). 

Cheshire—Transport Café, London Road, Butlev; Field Farm, 
Eaton, Tarporley (Dec. 24th). 

Essex.—Market Street, Harlow (Dec. 24th); Stonnard’s Farm, 


Epping (Dec. 28th) 


North 
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Isle of Ely —Frohock’s Farm, Prick Willow, Ely (Dec. 22nd); Molls 
Drove, Friday Bridge, Wisbech (Dec. 24th). 

Lancs.—Chestnut House, Pilling, Preston; Conder Miil Fart, 
Scotforth; Blackshaw House Farm. Balderstone, Blackburn 
(Dec. 24th). 

Leics.-—Highfields Farm, Mi!l Lane, Blaby (Dec. 24th); Mill Lane, 
Blaby (Dec. 28th). 

Lincs (Kesteven)—Aerodrome Faim, Cranwell (Dec. 24th). 

Northants.--Home Farm, Little Billing, Northampton (Dec. 27th). 

Notts.—Main Street Farm, Kneesall (Dec. 24th). 

Midlothian—No. 14, Holding, Humble, Kirknewton (Dec. 24th). 

Staffs —Higher Thornhill Farm, Madeley (Dec. !9th). 
= (E.)—The Beeches, Normanston Drive, Lowestoft (Dec. 
20th). 

Warwicks—9, Rowley Green Lane, Longford (Dec. 19th); 
Yaringdale Farm, Claverdon (Dec. 28th). ¥ 

Worcs.—Hunnington Farm, Hunnington (Dec. 20th). 

Yorks (N.R.).—Newport Allotments, Middlesbrough (Dec. 21st). 

Yorks (W.R.).—Barnside Farm, Hepworth (Dec. 24th); Nunnery 
Farm, Arthington (Dec. 28th). y 

A Great Veterinary Etonian 


Since I collected the available information upon the late Major 
Hylton-Joliffe for publication in the issue of the Record of November 
3rd I have had an uneasy feeling that a personage highly dis- 
tinguished in our own history had, too, been educated at Eton. 
I now find that my apprehensions were well founded. The old 
Etonian whose name I had in mind was none other than 
the man whose death _on December 10th, 1904, caused William 
Hunting to conclude his editorial tribute to him in the following 
words: “... He will long be remembered as one of our greatest 
benefactors. Without his assistance it is probable that the R.C.V.S. 
would now have had a rival diploma-granting body, and it is certain 
that we should not have obtained the Act of 1881, which is our 
corporate salvation.” These words refer, of course, as the reader 
well knows, to the distinguished Cavalry officer, Lieut.-General 
Sir Frederick W. FitzWygram, Br., F.R.C.v.s., M.p. (1823-1904), who, 
to make himself better acquainted with the cure of horses, entered 
Dick’s School at Edinburgh on his return from the Crimean War 
and then became so much interested that he decided to pass the 
qualifying examination of that school (the Highland and Agri- 
cultural Society’s certificate), which he did in 1854. Hunting’s 
words, which faithfully summarise the situation confronting the 
profession at that moment, deserve repetition: “In Scotland the 
H. and A. Society's certificate was accepted by all stockowners, 
and the War Office offered the position of Veterinary Officer to 
holders of the certificate and holders of the diploma. Wiii those 
two portals to the profession no progress was hossible. The rival 
schools could not raise the teaching or the fees in opposition to 
each other and the Corporate Body dare not move in the direction 
of raising the standard of examinations. 

“There were a few men who saw the difficulty of the position and 
who tried to bring about such a working agreement as would tend 
to progress, but jealousy prevented success. 

“In 1871 Sir Frederick FitzWygram became a Member of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. In 1872 he was elected a 
Vice-President of the College. In 1875 he instjtuted ‘ The Fitz- 
Wygram prize’—2 sum of 100 gns. given annually in three 
prizes, open to students from all the veterinary schools. ... This 
prize brought the graduates of all schools together and fostered 
that feeling for union which was growing slowly and steadily. 

“In 1875 (he) was elected President of the R.C.V.S. and was 
re-e'ected yearly until 1879. During his term of office two sup- 
plemental Charters were obtained—one which established the 
Fellowship degree and one which gave power to admit holders. of 
the Highland and Agricultural Society’s certificate without exam- 
ination as members of the R.C.V.S. Only few know how much 
tactful negotiation was necessary to achieve these results, and their 
importance will be understood when we remember that but for the 
ground being thus cleared we should not have been able to persuade 
the Highland Society to cease its certificate and assist us in obtain- 
ing the Veterinary Surgeons Act of 1881, which established our 
one-portal system of entrance and prevented others from usurping 
out title. The influence of Sir Frederick in governmental, parlia- 
mentary and army circles was always used for our assistance. 
He did not patronise the profession, he was truly interested in it, 
and always pleased to do anything for it which would tend to 
strengthen the position of its members or raise the science upon 
which it depends” (my italics). 

There was a great deal else, all connoted in the words italicised, 
which he did to uplift the profession. For example, it was while 
he was Governor of the Royal Veterinary College that he received 
the assent of the Governors to the issue of an invitation to Professor 
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M’Fadyean from Edinburgh to the post of Dean of the College in 
1891, with the result (as I have written elsewhere) that the laxity 
of teaching and the indiscipline at that school was afterwards set 
right within the course of a single session. 

In The Times obituary upon our subject, hardly any mention 
was made at the time of the above activities undertaken on behalf 
of our profession but a “fair picture” was given (see Vet. Rec. 
(1904.) 17. 390) of the social and military position held by him. 
He was, we are there told, “educated at Eton and Sandhurst and 
passed out for the Cavalry, receiving his commission on July 28th, 
1843.” Then after summarising his military career, which culmin- 
ated in his holding the office of Inspector-General of Cavalry, it is 
recorded that FitzWygram entered Parliament and sat for 15 years, 
from 1885 till his retirement in 1900, as Conservative Member for 
the Fareham Division of Hampshire. In the House “ he constantly 
urged the claims of old soldiers to employment. He refused to 
despair of the Yeomanry, but desired to see the force made 
thoroughly efficient. And averring that he himself had left Eton 
‘without the slightest knowledge of any subject which had been 
of the smallest use to him in after life’ (my italics), he insisted 
that the education of Army officers should proceed on modern and 
practical lines. . . .” 

One is tempted to ponder whether in the ultimate the secret of 
FitzWygram’s achievements on behalf of our profession resides in 
the essential harmony between the two italicised sentences quoted 
above. And, the Duke of Wellington is reported to have asserted 
that no less than the Battle of Waterloo was won not in the 
unwholesome atmosphere of the classrooms but on the “ playing 
fields of Eton,” as so, too, perhaps, the great battle finally 
won for us in the veterinary profession, when we obtained the Act 
of 1881, was schemed out earlier on that self-same scene, which in 
its day has contributed so much to England’s dominance in those 
spheres where morals and manners, no less than knowledge, have 
counted for something in the world. J. T.E. 

Birmingham Society’s National Dog Show 

The National Show held by the Birmingham Dog Show Society 
at Bingley Hall, Birmingham, on December 7th and 8th, 1951, 
attracted an entry of 5,016 in 734 classes, representing some 2,618 
individual dogs of 97 breeds, including such novelties in this country 
as Huskies. Gun dogs, hounds and toy dogs were judged on the 
Friday, when the award for the best dog went to Mrs. I. M. Abson’s 
Afghan hound Champion Netheroyd Alibaba and for the best bitch 
to Miss S. Graham Weall’s pug Champion Phidgity Phyllis. 

Terriers and the non-sporting breeds were judged on the following 
day, when the winners were the Chow Chow dog International 
Champion Chang-Shi U-Kwong, owned by Countess R. de Changy 
and Mrs. M. L. Bird. The best bitch was a Dobermann Pinscher, 
Elegant of Tavey, owned by Mrs. J. Curnow. Finally, both days’ 
winners met and the award for the best exhibit of all breeds went 
to the Afghan hound. 

We are indebted to Mr. A. O. Grindey, the Secretary, for the 
fo'lowing notes on the historical background of the famous annual 
show of this old-established Society. 


The National Dog Show, which is staged annually by the Birming- 
ham Dog Show Society in Birmingham, is now the oldest organised 
dog show in the world, for its first show—a very comprehensive 
one for those days—was held in November, 1859, in some premises, 
long since demolished, known as Bretherton’s Repository in the 
Cheapside district of the Midland metropolis. 

It cannot claim to have held the first organised dog show in 
this country, for it was preceded by a show for pointers and setters 
only, he'd in the Town Hall. Newcastle-on-Tyne, on June 28th 
and 29th of that same year. This show was not continued in later 
years, as the Birmingham show has been, and the latter’s show on 
December 7th and 8th of the present year was its 79th exhibition— 
the only years during which it has not staged a show since its 
inception as a society have been those of the war years, 1916-20 
and 1939-48. 

The suggestion that the first show should be held at Newcastle 
came from a Mr. R. Brailsford—a keeper—who was the promoter 
of the more extensive show in Birmingham a few months later, 
when in addition to classes for pointers (large size and small size 
and puppies) there were classes for retrievers, clumbers, spaniels 
and other breeds. It is interesting to note that at this show only 
one dog is given a name, viz., “ Broughan.” 7 

The following year, fired by the success of its first venture, a 
still more extensive show was staged in Birmingham, and this time 
there were 267 entries, which betokens 267 individual dogs of 
different breeds. These were classified in two sections, sporting 
and non-sporting. 

From the very first the Society had distinguished patronage, 
the Viscount Curzon being its first President, and nobility and 


the commoner competed against one another with their dogs from 
the beginning. Many distinguished names figure in those early 
catalogues, which provide much fascinating study for anyone inter- 
ested in the “ cult of the dog ” in these islands. 

The show proved an immense attraction.to the general public 
and the recorded gate at the second show was 7,800. From that 
date the show grew in size and popularity with the public annually 
and soon it became as much a Birmingham “ institution” as the 
great Cattle and Poultry Show, the Town Hall organ or the great 
John Bright himself. Crowds flocked each year to see the exhibits 
and excited crowds used to wait outside the Curzon Hall—built 
to house the show after some years—to await the result of the 
judging, which in the early days was done in private before the 
public was admitted. Such was the impartiality demanded 
by the Society of its judges that in the early days it took no 
risks and even employed paid hand!ers to exhibit the dogs before 
the judges, and who were unknown to owners and judges alike. 
By 1872 96 classes of dogs received an entry of 911 exhibits—those 
were the days before the era of multiple entries per dog. The 
Society had become immensely powerful; indeed, the foremost 
society in Britain. 

In 1873 the Kennel Club was founded and it is interesting to 
record that such was the reputation of the Birmingham Dog Show 
Society and the fame of its National Dog Show, that the first 
general meeting of the Kennel Club was held on the opening day 
of the Birmingham show—which then lasted four days—at the Great 
Western Hotel, Birmingham, and the Kennel’s Club’s first Stud Book 
was ready for distribution on that day, too, December Ist, 1874, at 
the Birmingham show. 

As the foremost dog show promoting society in Great Britain, 
the Birmingham Dog Show Society was in a very strong position, 
and for a time it looked as though troub!e might arise between 
this veteran, this pioneer of some 15 years’ seniority over the Kennel 
Club, and the latter, but happily a very sound understanding was 
reached between the two bodies which has been honoured ever 
since and has worked to the mutual advantage of both. By this 
agreement, which was reached in those early days, the Kennel Club 
granted “representative” status to the Birmingham show, which 
means that the Birmingham Dog Show Society has the right to 
all challenge certificates claimed for breeds eligible for challenge 
certificates, a privilege shared with only two other shows, those of 
the Kennel Club itself and those of the Scottish Kennel Club. 

At this same time the Birmingham Dog Show Society was given the 
right to nominate two delegates from the Society to sit on the 
Kennel Club’s General Committee, a privilege shared only with the 
Scottish Kennel Club, and in the very early days of the Kennel 
Club, in 1885, the rules of the latter body concerning the qualifi- 
cations for the title of champion were amended and were shortly 
as fo'lows: “Before a dog could compete in a challenge class it 
must have won not less than four first prizes at shows under Kennel 
Club rules, and where challenge classes were provided no dog 
eligible for competition therein could be shown in an open class. 
In order to gain the tit'e of champion the dog must have won seven 
prizes at rule shows, three such prizes being in challenge classes, 
and one at least of the challenge class wins being at the Kennel 
Club’s own shows or at Birmingham.” 

The Birmingham Society, has been most ably served throughout. 
the years by men prominent in public affairs and business in the 
Midlands, and such has been the high standard demanded of its 
members and the determination of the Society to keep out elements 
with personal axes to grind, that election to the Society has been an 
honour highly prized by those so elected. | Membership is still 
virtually by invitation and the idea foremost in the minds of all 
of them is “ the show’s the thing! ” 

Tradition and progress march hand in hand with the 
“Birmingham” and though its old haunt, the Bingley Hall, still 
houses its famous exhibition, the show has long since outgrown its 
ancient walls and has to be divided into two sections: even so, 
they somewhat cramp its stvle on the second day. Many innovations 
have been introduced. Instead of being reauired to stay at the 
show two three or even four days, no exhibitor is now asked to 
remain longer than a mere seven hours at the very outside : instead 
of receiving his prize money up to 31 davs after the show. the 
exhibitor can change his voucher on his prize card for cash imme- 
diate'y he leaves the ring without the slightest trouble. Every care 
is taken in the disinfection of the show, including that of benching, 
and the provision of adequate facilities for disinfection of his hands 
by the judge as the judging proceeds, while the interests of exhibitor 
and exhibit alike are safeguarded by the meticulous care with 
which every exhibit is examined by the Society’s veterinary surgeons. 
No exhibit can escape their scrutiny at this show, for no exhibitor 
is allowed to compete in a ring un'ess his or her exhibit’s card is 
stamped “ Passed by Veterinary Surgeon.” 
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HYPODERMIC SYRINGES 
Bartisu STANDARD REVIEWED 


In its issue of December 29th The Pharmaceutical Journal 
observes: “In a recent number of the Public Pharmacist (1951, 8. 
108), A. F. Caldwell and J. Hanam discuss some common faults 
in hypodermic syringes and review the specifications and _ tests 
embodied in British Standard 1263 of 1946, ‘Hypodermic Syringes 
for Use in Medical and Surgical Practice.’ 

“Common complaints include inaccuracy in the volume delivered, 
due cither to inaccurate graduation or leakage of the solution 
sm the piston, and breakages. The most important causes of 

reakages are (a) inability of the glass to withstand sterilisation, 
(b) loosening of the metal parts during sterilisation, and (c) corro- 
sion of pistons and barrel, causing the piston to stick. Fifty-four 
syringes of various types supplied by twelve different makers 
were cxamined to determine the extent to which they complied 
with the standards laid down in B.S. 1263. Syringes were also 
tested for ability to withstand sterilisation by dry heat at 160° C. 
for one hour. A number were found with tips measuring 10 mm. 
or less, as compared with the standard length of 11 mm. + 1-0 mm. 
The majority complied with the standard limits for minimum wall 
thickness and mean internal diameter of barrel, and, in general, the 
all-glass syringes delivered a volume within the tolerances laid 
down. Among the metal and glass * Record’ type, however, many 
syringes failed to comply with the tolerances on capacity, errors 
up to 10 per cent. being found in some cases. In testing for 
leakages past the piston, it was found that the amounts of leakage 
for two different positions of the piston were similar for good 
quality syringes, but that in poorer quality apparatus the figures 
were far apart, indicating irregularities in the fit of the piston in 
the barrel. 

“Dry heat tests showed that several makes of ‘ Record’ syringe 
did not withstand sterilisation at 150° C., and one sample of the 
soft metal alloy, used in several makes, was found to have a melt- 
ing point of 135°C. to 140°C. In others, there was an increase 
in the leakage at the nozzle-fitting after dry heat sterilisation. 
Only one syringe was damaged by the thermal shock test, in 
which the syringe barrel and its permanently attached mountings, 
if any, were plunged into boiling water. After corrosion tests, 
which consisted of subjecting the dismantled syringe successively 
to (a) autoclaving at 115°C. for 30 minuies, (b) immersing in 
boiling water for half an hour, and (c) immersing in_ boiling 
physiological saline for half an hour, the authors found it difficult 
to detect small amounts of corrosion immediately, but by the time 
all the experiments had been completed, some syringes were 
beginning to show signs of corrosion, both of the piston and glass. 

“The results of the tests on all-glass syringes indicate that the 
chief cause of failure to comply with B.S. 1263 standards is inability 
to pass the test for leakage past the piston. The disadvantages of 
the metal and glass ‘ Record’ types are associated with the difficulty 
of cementing metal to glass. Also, metal parts, especially pistons, 
are very liable to corrosion by chemicals A glass and- metal 
syringe, in which the usual metal piston is replaced by a porcelain 
one, appears to be an advance on the older types.” 

NATIONAL PARKS 


The second report of the National Parks Commission, cover- 
ing the year ended September 30th, 1951, draws special attention 
to a number of misconceptions as to the consequence of 
creating National Parks. It emphasises that designation of 
a National Park (in spite of the title) does not make any 
change whatsoever in the ownership of the land. Neither 
does it afford any right of entry to the land. “ There is no difter- 
ence as regards access,” the report states, “ between land inside a 
National Park and land anywhere else.” Inside or outside National 
Parks, any additional access facilities which may be required will 
have to be the subject of special arrangement (agreements or 
Orders) as laid down in the Act. Furthermore, agricultural land, 
except rough grazing, such as moor and mountain top, is specifically 
excepted from the access provisions of the Act. Inside or outside 
National Parks, no access agreement or Order can ever be made 
in respect of agricultural land. 

THE FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE OUTBREAK AT BECCLES 


In its December issue, The Home Farmer, the journal of the 
Milk Marketing Board, states: “ Last month the Board became a 
partner in adversity with a number of unfortunate stock-owners 
who have been struck by the recent outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease. The discovery of the disease amongst the bulls at the 
Board’s Catt'e Breeding Centre, Beccles, Suffolk, has resulted in 
the slaughter of 37 valuable animals. This is not only a serious 


breeding and financial loss, but a sad occurrence for the members 
of the Centre, the Advisory Committee, and more particularly for 


Mr. Geoffrey Smith, M.R.c.v.s., the Veterinary Officer in charge, 
who, together with his staff, has cared for these animals and worke« 
with a will to give a good and efficient service to the members. 

“It is on occasions such as the present outbreak that the layman 
is reminded of the very considerable risks involved in farming, 
and the patient and unceasing research undertaken by our agri- 
cu tural scientists, in the endeavour to combat such diseases, should 
not be lost sight of. That Beccles will be stocked anew with bulls 
of equal merit to those just slaughtered, there is no doubt. Mean- 
while the members of this group of centres may rest assured that 
the service will be restored—with semen imported from other centres 
-—as soon as the local area restrictions permit.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The views expressed im letters addressed to the Editor represent the 
personal opinions of the writer only and their publication does not imply 
endorsement by the N.V.M.A. 


THE PREVENTION OF SKIN DISEASES IN VETERINARY 
SURGEONS 

Sir,—An important means of prevention of skin ,liseases in 
veterinary surgeons is in standard use by Swedish practitioners. 
This is the rubber glove with an arm-length rubber sleeve which 
can be worn for all recta! manipulations and is suitable for much 
gynaecological work. By using this the veterinary surgeon is 
freed from the dangers of infection and of sensitisation of the skin 
waicn are so commonly associated with veterinary work. Since 
Swedish practitioners adopted rubber gloves about 15 to 20 years 
ago there has been a noticeable reduction in the occurrence of 
these occupational hazards. 

Of equal importance is the greatly reduced risk of spreading 
disease trom animal to animal and from farm to farm. This is 
especially the case in gynaecological work. In Swedish practice 
each veterinary surgeon keeps several pairs of gloves, which are 
not used for rectal work, for the removal of atterbirths. These 
gloves are sterilised by boiling after use. 

Pregnancy diagnosis in general practice is commonly made in 
the six to eight week pregnant cow, which is a clear demonstra- 
tion that the gloves do not affect the sensitivity of the operator. 

In A.I. work also all the workers wear long rubber gloves and 
find them wholly satisfactory—Yours faithfully, Hucu Boyp, 
Kungl. Veterinarhogskolan, Avdelningen for Obstetrik, Stockho:m, 
Sweden. December 17th, 1951. 


TREATMENT OF ACTINOBACILLOSIS 


Sir.—With reference to the article by Mr. H. Williams Smith 
on the treatment of actinobacillosis, in The Veterinary Record of 
October 27th, wish to put on record the fact that the treatment 
of the condition by sulphonamides was well known in 1948 to my 
colleague at the time, Mr. M. M. MacKinnon, of South Molton. 

We used frequently to treat cases unresponsive to the various 
iodides with sulphanilamide and sometimes with sulphapyridine, 
usually with success. They were not used as routine as iodine 
therapy was cheaper.—Yours faithfully, R. G. Mares, Agricultural 
and Veterinary Department, Burao, Somaliland Protectorate, 
December 10th, 1951. 


THE VETERINARY SURGEON'S TITLE 


Sir,—The question raised by Mr. Harrow in your issue of 
November 3rd, 1951, is well overdue for consideration. 

The courtesy title of ‘“ Doctor” was adopted by the medical 
profession approximately when a distinct qualification in medicine 
was linked to the previous qualification in surgery. Surgical 
specialists, to this day, prefer and retain the title of “Mr.” The 
association of the title “Veterinary Surgeon” with “Surgeon” 
undoubtedly led to the retention of “ Mr.” in the veterinary profes- 
sion, despite the fact that the curriculum, for many years past, 
has required vastly more medical than surgical training. 

Mr. Harrow has rightly stressed the embarrassment experienced 
when visiting veterinary faculties in the United States, Canada 
and South Africa. The same may be said of Europe in general 
and throughout Asia, where administrators and research workers 
very largely obtain their post-graduate training in countries con- 
feiring the courtesy title of “Doctor” on an adequately trained 
professional man. 

It has been suggested by some holding university doctorates 
that the title of “ Doctor” should be reserved for them. It would 
be strange, indeed, if we were to allow this view to counterbalance 
the practice of our medical colleagues.—Yours faithfully, G. V. 
Snort, 12, Fountain Court, Middleton Street, Calcutta 16, India. 
December 20th, 1951. 
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